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TH EPA ST. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMA N. 
Wuen the cares of present being 
Wake a tumult in my breast, 
To the past my spirit fleeing, 
Lulls its anxious fears te rest. 
Herbal, book or faded letter 
Murmurs of departed years ; 
Fancy, freed from wisdom’s fetter, 
Smiles serenely through her tears. _ 


Roaming, then, the hallowed vlaces 
Where I quaffed Love’s nectar new, 
Where Hope’s fresh and winning graces 

Brighzened being to my view; 
With the olden thrill so glowing, 
Tossed upon the sea of youth, 
Ere the gale of sorrow, blowing, 
Ushered in the calm of truth; 


. Life’s pale star its course retraces, 
Back the tides of feeling ro!l, 

Till the dear remembered faces 
Rise again before my soul. 


Eyes whose fond rays long have perished 
Make my languid pulses start— 

Tones whose echo Love has cherished 
Fall again upon my heart— 

Hands that smoothed an infant’s tresses 
My worg brow benignly seek— 

Lips that huiled a child’s caresses 
Press again my pallid cheek. 


Up Time’s current softly stealing, 
Wafted to a distant land, 

Mark I, with ecstatic feeling, 
Well-known haunts along the strand. 

Strains, long mute with spell subduing, 
Greet me in the balmy air ; 

Pleasant walks my senses wooing, 
Leave me long to loiter there. 

Forms that once won my devotion 
Thread again the ancient ways; 

Smiles that wake divine emotion 
Beam as in those happy days. 


At old altars then renewing 
Vows that Fate forbade to keep, 
By-gone paths of bliss pursuing, 
Pearls I draw ron, sorrow’s deep. 
Musing thus upon the vanished, 
Mingled grow Life’s varied hues, 
Till the darker shades are banished 
Or relieved by morning’s dews. 
Hence I love to see things fading 
In the twilight of the past, 
To the heart its cares upbraiding, 
Whispering that they cannot last! 
Boston, June, 1839. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLUGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, EsQ. 
(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XI. 

Moves or Activity oF THE FacuLTIEs.—Any organ 
whatever may come into activity from the mere stimulus of 
the blood, and consequently involuntarily. It may be inferred, 
therefore, that each organ has a necessary, natural and vir- 
tuous sphere of activity; else would the Creator have formed 
some organs for the especial purpose of doing wrong. I have 
before explained to you the effect of temperament, and you 
know, of course, that the intensity of the spontaneous action 








| will much depend on it. One in whom the lymphatic tem- 


perament predominates, will have feeble spontaneous action ; 
the action in the other temperaments will of course be stronger. 

Moors or Activity or THE PROPENSITIES AND SENTI- 
MENTS.—The faculties of the Propensities and Sentiments 
cannot be excited to activity directly by a mere act of the 
will. We cannot conjure up the emotions of Fear, Compas- 
sion and Veneration, by merely willing to experience them. 
These faculties may, however, be brought into activity from 
internal causes: some feel an internal prompting to fight or 
oppose; some to pursue wealth; some are passionately fond 
of the constructive. arts, without knowing whence, how, or 
why these feelings come. From this activity arises the sub- 
ject of continual thought. One in whom Love of Approba- 
tion and Self-Esteem are large, will be fired with ambition, 
and love to be clothed with authority. I saw a child yester- 
day, eight years of age, in whom Love of Approbation, Imi- 
tation, Individuality and Eventuality are large; and the chief 
desire he has is to see his namein print. One in whom Ven- 
eration is large, will take a spontaneous interest in religion; 
while others go through their dovotional duties more as tasks. 
Insanity is the result of this spontaneous action. Sometiines 
one organ is morbidly active, while the others are sane; there 
have been instances of people requesting to be bound to pre- 
vent them from giving way to their strong desire to commit 
manslaughter. In such cases, to convince the intellect is 
useless; the aberration will continue as long as the organ is 
diseased ; you might as well attempt to talk the gout out of 
the toe, as to talk disease out of the brain. 

Tn the next place, each faculty may be roused into activity 


| by the presentment of its appropriate objects. Thus, Benev- 


olence 1s rovsed by a scene of distress ; Philoprogenitiveness 
by the sight of children; Ideality by whatever is beautiful. 
When we become acquainted with this law, we obtain, to a 
great extent, the mastery over the activity of the faculties. 
But the propensities and sentiments may, in the next place, 
be roused by words which convey such ideas as stimulate 
them to activity. Thus, the description of a beautiful scene 
may produce activity in Ideality. This last is, however, the 
least effective stimulus. To present a scene of distress ap- 
peals much more powerfully to Benevolence than to describe 
one. Suppose a shipwreck be vividly described: it may 
greatly excite the feelings; but if a shipwreck be witnessed, 
there can be no doubt of its exciting them ten times more. 
Sometimes the excitement produced by some powerful exter- 
nal stimulus is such as to disorder the faculties. A gentle- 
man was sailing down the Clyde, when a sudden flaw of wind 
came from a gap in the mountains, and upset the vessel in 
which he was, throwing it on its beam-ends. He and his 
companions held on, in the expectation of assistance; but in 
half an hour another flaw came, and righted the vessel. They 
were all saved, and immediately sailed to Belfast to attend a 
regatta. He snid that, while in the water, he was not con- 
scious of great perturbation or excitement; the blue and seem- 
ingly unfathomable Clyde lay beneath and around them, 
smoothe and calm. After returning from the regatta, huw- 
ever, he applied to Dr. Combe, on account of a singular mal- 
ady. Since the accident in the Clyde, he had been subject 
to sudden fits of fear and apprehension—to starting and per- 
turbation, which was doubtless a diseased condition of. the 
organ of Cautiousness. He was under treatment six or eight 
months before he got rid of this affection. 

David Hume says that “It seems an unaccountable pleas- 
ure which the spectators of a well-written tragedy receive 
from sorrow, terror, anxiety, and other passions that are in 
themselves disagreeable ard uneasy. The more they are 
touched and affected, the more are they delighted with the 


spectacle. The whole art of the’poet is employed in rousing 





and supporting the compassion and indignation, the anxiety 
and resentment of his audience. They are pleased in pro- 
portion as they are affected, and never are so happy as when 
they employ tears, sobs and cries Ao give vent to their sorrow 
and relieve their hearts, swollen with the tenderest sympathy 
and compassion.” This enigma is explained by the remarks 
before made on the activity of the respective faculties, occa- 
sioned by the presentatien of the appropriate objects. 

All happiness consists in the agreeable excitement of our 
faculties, and activity is the very essence of gratification. Now 
on the stage, the words and natural language ot emotion are 
so well imitated as to arouse the feelings with much more en- 
ergy than words alone could do. In the play of Pizarro, for 
instance, when the child is introduced, its aspect and situation 
excite Philoprogenitiveness ; its danger arouses Cautiousness, 
producing fear for its safety. When Rolla saves it, Philopro- 
genitiveness is delighted and Benevolence gratified. Reli- 
gious people denounce theatres, and stay away from them; 
but a taste for dramatic representations is founded on the in- 
nate faculties, and is no less inherent than a taste for music, 
sculpture, and painting. If, therefore, the faculties which 
produce these tastes have been instituted by the Creator, we 
may be assured that the drama and the fine arts have legiti- 
mate, improving, and exalting objects, however much any of 
them may have been hitherto abused. Painting, sculpture, 
and the drama, are mere arts of representation and expres- 
sion, which may be made subservient either to the animal pro- 
pensities or to the moral and intellectual powers. In a paint- 
ing, @ statue, or a play, may be represented either a most las- 
civious and immoral object, tending to excite passions already 
too strong, or, on the contrary, something having a tendency 
to strengthen our moral and religious emotions. Happy, in 
deed, would it be, could we always employ these agents to 
promote goodness. Our plays, at present, are mostly suited 
to a barbarous age; but this need not be the case long. By 
taking away odium from the name of the theatre, and encour- 
aging it when properly conducted, genius of the highest order 
would be directed to it, and plays would be written in accond- 
ance with the highest morality; and this course appears to me 
that of wisdom and virtue, for the theatre will doubtless exist 
as long as man. Let us hope that some future Shakspeare, 
aided by the true philosophy of mind and a knowledge of the 
natural laws according to which good and evil are dispensed 
in the world, will yet teach and illustrate the philosophy of 
human life with all the power and efficacy which lofiy genius 
can impart. 

For their amusements people seek the gratification of their 
strongest feelings; hence from them the character of a peo- 
ple may be inferred. We have heard the praises of Grecian 
and Roman ladies; but when we read of their taking delight 
in witnessing the combats of beasts with each other and with 
men, and in witnessing the fights of the gladiators, often put- 
ting up their thumbs as a signal that the poor wretch that 
had been wounded for their gratification should be killed out- 
right to gratify still farther their savage thirst for blood, we 
say that the Grecians may have carried the fine arts to a won- 
derful degree of advancement, and the Romans may have been 
great in many things; but in morals they were barbarians. 
They witnessed and encouraged boastingly what the people 
of any modern European nation would shrink for shame to be 
caught witnessing. Their refinement and morality were 
merely on the surface. 

As men advance, they emerge from the propensities and 
rise into the activity of the sentiments. A gentleman told 
me that he recollected the time when prize fighters used to 
go about in England to exhibit themselves for money, in sin 
gle combat; and that on one occasiun, when in a cuffee-house 
he sat in the next box to two of them, whom he overhear 
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making arrangements for their ensuing exhibition. Itseems 
that they agreed te repel and attack each other with seeming 
fury for a certain time, and then that each should, on alter- 
nate days, submit to receive a wound in the flesh, not very 
deep, but sufficient to draw blood. The boxing-matches 
which are still practised are similar gratifications of Combat- 
iveness and. Destructiveness, In the eastern part of this 
country, there appears to be no amusement df this kind re- 
sorted to for the purpose of arousing the propensities; but I 
saw an ‘actount the other day, in ore of your newspapers, of 
a duel fought at Vicksburgh in the presence of a thousand 
spectators, shots’ being exchanged at ten in the morning, and 
again at four in the afternoon. In Ireland, Curran once 
fought a duel in the presence of ten thousand people. These 
exhibitions can only be relished where the propensities are 
very active. I have been told by the manager of a theatre, 
that when he had no star who could attract a full attendance, 
he foxnd it most advantageous to present a bloody tragedy or 
a genteel comedy. In the former case the pitt would be 
crowded, though the boxes would be almost empty; in the 
latter, the boxes would be pretty well occupied, but the pitt 
almost deserted. 

T have said that when an organ is large, its manifestation 
is powerful. The converse is true; when an organ is small, 
its manifestation is weak. This observation is of great prac- 
tical value. In a child-nurse, Conscientiousness could never 
supply the place of Philoprogenitiveness ; the latter organ be- 
ing small, every thing would be performed as a task, and not 
with that lively emotion of pleasure which its large develop- 
ment gives, In a sick-nurse, no possible combination of the 
other organs can compensate for the lack of Benevolence, 
which is the fountain of kind attentions. If one with Acquisi- 
tiveness and the Propensities large, and Conscientiousness 
small, be placed in an office of trust, the almost certain con- 
sequence will be unfaithfulness. The remedy for such evils 
is to put men into the situations for which their organization 
fits them, and to keep the man of strong propensities and de- 
ficient moral sentiments out of the way of temptation. In 
this country, as wel! as others, it is necessary to intrust men, 
as postmasters, clerks, and others, with large sums of money. 
Now, if Acquisitiveness and Amativeness be large, and Con- 
scientiousness be deficient, unfaithfulness will be the most 
probable result. A private banker in England told me that 
he never employs a clerk without first ascertaining that his 
Conscientiousness and moral sentiments predominate over the 
propensities ; and that for the ten years he has practised this, 
he believes he has not lost a farthing, I have followed the 
same rule, with similar success. 

To present to the moral sextiments their appropriate ex- 
citing objects, should be the first great aim of education. This 
is the only true mode to make children act well; precepts 
may do something, but they are feeble, indeed, compared 
with example. Would you have your child benevolent, en- 
gage it early in acts of kindness, and be yourself kind. Would 
you excite its veneration, you must yourselves be respectful 
in your demeanor, treat all with due consideration, and be at 
tentive to the duties of religion, 

T saw a beautiful example of this kind of training in Phila- 
delphia. A little ragged negro girl went to a door to beg 
food. The servant gathered some together, and did not pre- 
sent it herself, but called a little child, and permitted it to do 
so. In performing this act of charity, the child seemed to be 
delighted; its countenance beamed with jvy and goodness. 
As I looked upon the scene, it struck me that this would have 
more effect in training that child to the practice of benevo- 
lence than ten lectures on the subject. 

The Propensities and Sentiments have no memory. It is 
impossible to excite or recall directly, by an act of the will, 
the feelings or emotions produced by them. For instance, 
suppose you were insulted last January, and that this aroused 
passion in you: The intellect recollects the insult, and that 
you were enraged; but you are not able to call up the rage 
anew, or to cause the propensities to take on precisely the 
same condition which they did at the time the insult was 
offered. 

Mopes or AcTIviTy oF THE Know1ne anp Rerizctina 
Facuttizs.—The Knowing and Reflecting Faculties form 
ideas and perceive relations; they constitute wil/, and minis- 
ter to the gratification of the other faculties, which only feet. 





The knowing organs may be so deficient as not to perceive 
their appropriate ébjects; this has often been the case as re- 
gards the organ of color, When a faculty recognizes. an ob- 
ject on presentation, we call this act perception; it consti- 
tutes the lowest degree of activity of the intellectual faculties. 
I present this bust, and you perceive it; the faculties of Form. 
Size, Color and Individuality are called into activity. The 
old philosophers treated of perception as a distinct faculty; 
but this it obviously is not, inasmuch as the same individual 
that perceives some things vividly, perceives others faintly, or 
not at all. We have seen that Milne has a strong perception 
of form, but is almost destitute of the power of perceiving 
colors. Mr. Ferguson was unable to perceive the perspective 
of drawings. I am unable to perform any but the most sim- 
ple calculations. Some, again, cannot comprehend reasoning, 
however clearly it may-be stated. I have seen much distress 
occasioned by placing ‘persons in situations for which their 
organization did not adapt them. A servant, for instance, 
who has order deficient, is scolded continually, though she 
evidently does her best to keep things in place; but after she 
has arranged every thing in such a way as to please herself, 
one in whom Order is large will see confusion. 


Concertion.—The next degree cf activity is conception. 
I presented this bust, and asked you to examine it; I now 
put it behind me, and ask you what you recollect of it. Some 
of you cannot tell any thing about its form and features—can- 
not form an ideal image of it; others can do this. The call- 
ing up in the mind that which is absent, is called conception. 
Perception is the lowest—conception the second degree of 
manifestation. One in whom Locality is small can perceive 
the direction of things from each other, but cannot call up this 
direction when absent; he in whom it is large can sit in his 
room and recall vividly to mind the various scenes through 
which he has passed. Some are able to perceive melody, but 
not to conceive it; they may enjoy music when they hear it, 
but could not, for their lives, recall the notes when they cease 
to strike the ear; every thing is wiped out, as if with a sponge. 
The same is true of the reflective faculties. Some can per- 
ceive a chain ef reasoning when presented to them, and the 
correctness of the conclusion to which it leads, who are utterly 
unable to recall a single link of that chain. They complain 
of bad memory; but these very persons may have an excellent 
memory for facts and events. 


Imacination is the highest degree of a faculty’s activity. 
Suppose you hear the notes of a tune: that is perception. 
Suppose you are able, when the music is not sounding in your 
ears, to call up those notes in your mind as you heard them: 
that is conception. But when the activity of Tune is so great 
that it becomes a well-spring of new combinations—that mu- 
sic arises in the mind uncalled for, and pours through and 
haunts it in spite even of efforts to get rid of the intruder, 
this constitutes imagination. I may mention, as an instance 
of this degree of activity, an anecdote of a minister of Scot- 
land, a friend of Dr. Thompson, who related the circumstance 
tome. He got the tune of Maggie Lowdor into his head one 
Sunday morning, and could in no way get rid of it; at which 
he was very uneasy, as he had to preach a sermon that fore- 
noon. At last he went out to the end of his glebe, a distance 
which secured him from being heard, and sung it out at the 
‘top of his voice till the excitement abated. : 

You will see, according to this, that a person may have 
great imagination in one way, who has extremely little in 
another. If Form be very large, he may have vivid imagin- 
ings of objects related to that organ, and be able to delineate 
them with fidelity; but if Coloring be deficient, he-may at the 
same time be a most wretched colorest. Imagination, then, 
is impassioned conception;—conception, however, in new 
combinations. 

DreaminG arises from the involuntary action of some of the 
faculties while others are asleep. It is a law of the physical 
organs, that if a part be kept in excessive activity, its activity 
does not at once subside; the blood continues to rush toward 
it, and the nervous incitement continues to glow. This is 
true of the organs of the brain. Such as have been over-exer- 
cised will, after the rest have gone to sleep, keep dreaming 
and dreaming on the subject of the day, as though they could 
not find repose. On the other hand, when not sufficiently ex- 
ercised, the cerebral organs seem to take on spontaneous ac- 
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tivity, and«to disport themselves. Dreams are generally 
either the result of the continued activity of those organs 
which have been over-excited, o1 of the spontaneous activity 
of those which have been unemployed. When the functions 
have been equally and sufficiently exercised, but not over. 
tasked, undigfjrbed and perfect sleep is generally the result, 

Absolute wakefulness is often occasioned by too intense ac- 
tivity. This is illustrated by the following incident: The 
Rev. Mr. Bedford, of Bath, told me that before he knew Phre. 
nology, it was his practice to set apart one day a week in his 
school, for the recitation of all the Greek grammar which the 
boys under his charge had previously learned, and to stimu 
late them to the utmost. The morning after one recitation. 
day, he was told that a boy was feverish, and unfit to rise. 
He went to inquire the cause. ‘Oh, sir,”’ said the boy, “] 
could not sleep all night for the Greek grammar; I saw it all 
night.” “ But why,” said Mr. Bedford, “did you not blow 
out the candle, and shut your eyes?” “TI did, sir,” said the 
boy, “but for all that, I saw the counterpane and walls, and 
every thing, covered with Greek grammar all the night.” 
Here you see Language and Form excited to an extent which 
should never be allowed in education. 





Mr. G., architect, in Bath, presented plans for the new 
House of Commons as a competitor; 400 apartments needed 
to be provided for. The mental labor to arrange these in 
suitable relations to the windows in the external elevations, 
to convenience within, and to the stairs and passages, was 
immense. On going to bed, he continued to go up stairs and 
down stairs, and along passages, and into rooms innumerable; 
so that his night’s fatigue became almost as great as his 
day’s labor. 

I find, too, that dreams generally result from the activity 
of the strongest organs. One in whom Tune is large, will 
frequently dream of hearing musie; one in whom it is small, 
will never do so. Those in whom Number is large, will often 
dream of performing calculations. In myself it is deficient, 
and I never dreamt of any such thing Some believe in 
dreams as forewarnings, because many things are dreamt of 
which segm to prefigure certain actions afterward achieved 
or committed. This seems to be the explanation of such co- 
incidences. Our most vivid dreams, our most remarkable 
achievements, and our most unfortunate aberrations, all arise, 
as a general rule, from our largest organs. A curious illus- 
tration of this principle occurred in a man named Scott, a 
poacher, who was executed at Jedburgh in 1823. Some 
years befure the fatal event, he dreamt that he had committed 
a murder; he was greatly impressed with the idea, and fre- 
quently spoke of it as ominous. One day he met two Irish- 
men on the road; they were all a little excited with whiskey, 
and a quarrel ensued, which terminated in a fight between 
him and one of them. They parted, however; but Scott had 
not proceeded half a mile, when his passion became again 
violently excited, and he thought he had not had satisfactory 
revenge. Accordingly, he turned in pursuit of the Irishman; 
and on coming up with him, he seized a stick, struck him 
fiercely on the head, and killed him on the spot. In the head 
of Scott, the organ of Destructiveness was large, and he was 
prone to outrage and violence. This activity of the organ 
might take place during sleep, and then it would inspire his 
mind with destructive feelings, and the dream of murder 
would be the consequence. From the great natural strength 
of the propensity, he may probably have felt, when awake, an 
inward tendency to this crime ; and joining this and the dream 
together, we can easily account for the strong impression left 
by the latter on his mind, ange 

Memory.—Every intellectual faculty has its own memory. 
Suppose I call to mind that I saw a man in Broadway yester~ 
day at 12 o’clock: Form, Size, Color and Individuality are 
employed in recollecting his person, Locality in recollecting 
the place, and Time in recollecting the hour. The difference 
between Memory and Conception is very slight; it appears to 
be this: In remembering things, we call up the impressions 
attended with a conviction of their previous existence, and & 
reference to the time, place and circumstances of their occur- 
rence; whereas, in Conception, the ideas come up without 
reference to these particulars. Suppose I recollect a certain 





collect it, and also that I heard it at the National theatre 





piece of music, without recollecting the time, place and cir- 
cumstances in which I heard it; this isCongeption. IfIre- ~ 
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and that Mr. Wilson sung it, thisis Memory. The difference | 


in the power of recollecting different properties of bodies, 
classes of phenomena, or facts, is referable to the different 
relative size and activity of the various organs; when Color is 
large and Form small, the first will be remembered much 
more readily and vividly than the last. 

There are some differences in regard to Memory, which it 
is difficult to explain. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, was 
remarkable for the retentiveness of his memory; what he 
once learned, he is said never to have forgotten. An instance 
of this is mentioned by Lockhart: Hogg went to Sir Walter 
one day, in great trouble concerning a poem which he had 
lost. Sir Walter said if he would take writing materials, he 
thought he could assist him; and though he had heard it bu 
once, he dictated the poem, which its author himself had for- 
gotten. For this quality we have no external sign; it must, 
however, depend on some condition of the brain. 

To recall an impression, it seems necessary that the brain 
should be in the state in which it was at the time the first 
impressions were made. Abercrombie relates an instance of 
an Irish porter who was sent to deliver a parcel. He got 
drunk, and delivered it at the wrong place, and when sober 
could not remember where he had delivered it; but the next 
time he got drunk he remembered it, and went to the place 
and got it back. 

Double consciousness, as it is called—but more properly 
double persoality or divided consciousness—that is, an en- 
tire obliteration of all the previously existing ideas, and a 
‘commencing to learn anew asa child; and then an entire 
obliteration of all the newly acquired knowledge, and a return 
to the previously existing ideas, the alternations being more 
‘or less numerous, is a phenomenon which we cannot yet ex- 
plain. Dr. Dyce reported the occurrence of these phenome- 
na in a young woman of sixteen years of age. I saw a simi- 
lar case myself in May, 1838, at Birmingham—that of a 
young woman also sixteen years of age, and who had been 
similarly affected for the three previous years. 


I notice, in the next place, Jopcement. Now on what 
does this depend? It depends ona favorable development of 
all the faculties. When a man possesses such a combination, 
each faculty throws in its own suggestion, and there is that 
harmonious balance of activity by which all the faculties are 
gratified. Such a man acts under the control of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, but he has the well-spring of all the 


-faculties to a proper degree. 


Sound judgement is fecling rightly and perceiving correctly. 
The reflective faculties are the judges, but they depend on the 
other faculties for correct data. Hence a man may have a 
high development of the reflecting organs, and yet, in a cer- 
tain sense, be a man of bad judgement. 
of this in Lord Bacon. 

Common sense is said to be the rarest of all sense. This 
is true; and the reason is, that for one man who has a good 
balance of the regions, the moral sentiments predominating, 
ten have a large develepment of particular groups of organs. 
We have men of high intellectual powers, who are lacking in 
sound judgement:—men of high genius, who are practical 
fools. I have often heard it discussed in my own country, 
and sometimes in tis, whether Washington were really a 
great man, seeing that he did not in any particular direction 
show very extraordinary power. Now I have long been ac- 
customed te adduce him as an illustration of that equable and 
harmonious development which gives sound jvdgement, sa- 
gacity, and practical good sense. In what I now say, I ap- 
peal not to your national pride, as I have said the same things 
in my own country for years. Washington was one of the 
greatest men that ever lived. His temperament seems to 
have been sanguine bilious; his head large, and well adapted 
in every part—the moral sentiments and intellect reigning su- 
preme. He had a constancy which no difficulties could over- 
come, and an honesty of purpose and ardor of patriotism 
which no temptation could swerve nor opposition subdue. 
He always regarded his country before himself; and in him 
there was no quality of mind deficient—no quality in excess ; 
no false lights, and no deficient lights, He therefore gave to 
every thing its due weight and no more. He was dignified, 
courteous, and just; brave, cautious, politic, quick to perceive, 
and prompt to judge; always acting at the right time, and in 
the right manner. Those who say that Washington was not 


We have an instance 


| And tosses showers of blussoms down from every fragile bough, 














| 


a great man, can merely mean that he displayed no one qual- 
ity #& excess—that he played off no corruscations; but he had 
that sterling worth—that daily beauty in the life—that force 
of character—that grandeur and elevation of the whole man, 
which renders him far more great and estimable, in my opin- 
ion, than the poet, the painter, or the orator. 

Good taste, too, results from equable development. It is, 
in fact, sourd judgement in matters which do not rise to the 
importance of morals. Bad taste arises from the excessive 
manifestation of one or more faculties. Thus the scene in 
Don Juan, in which Juan and his companions are repre- 
sented as devouring his tutor, is a predominating and disgust- | 
ing manifestation of Destructiveness, and is consequently ex- | 





From the Ladies’ Companion for July. 
SUMMER STANZAS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

Once more to visit northern climes the fervid Summer hies, 
Te shed, at morn, a crimson flush along unclouded skies; 
To clothe the fields with golden graina—the garden-dells with 

flowers, [hours. 
And crown with garlands, fresh and new, the gaily-dancing 


The early dawn is welcomed in by songs of happy birds, 
Familiar to the ear and heart, as childhood’s warbled words; 
And Day to his repose declines with music low and deep, 
To lull the lovely things of light to their delicious sleep. 


The air with softer pinion stirs the leaves that make the shade 
Within the wild and lone recess of some sequestered glade, 





To fall, with cool and dewy touch, upon the fevered brow. 


Oh, from the city’s throng’d resorts, that it were mine to go 
To some sweet spot where I could list a fountain’s gladsome 
flow ; [swell, 
And not a sound, save Nature’s own, could o’er the silenee 
To jar the chords of quiet thought, or break Seclusion’s spell! | 














; REVIEW. 

JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION ; A Discourse, by J.Q. ADAMS. 

Tuts Discourse, whose delivery afforded so much pleasure 
to its hearers, is now published for the instruction and grati- 
fication of the reading public. We consider it one of the most 
classic, condensed, and interesting fragments of political his- 
tory which we have lately seen. Its narration is clear, con- 
secutive and masculine; the grouping of its historical facts | 
is oftentimes extremely picturesque ; it abounds with noble, 
broad and statesmanlike thought; in it are brought to view, 
and discussed, some of the most central principles of our po- 
litical system. What different opinions soever may be enter- 
tained respecting ihe conclusions of Mr. Adams as drawn in 
this Discourse, every one, we think, will acknowledge the 
beauty and the force with which they are stated and main- 
tained. Toillustrate these statements would require extracts 
more copious than our limits permit. As instances of a fine 
idea briefly and beautifully developed, of glowing description 
and of compressive, not to say gorgeous, imagery, we present 
the following passages : 


There are incidental to the character of man two qualities, 
both developed by his intercourse with his fellow-creaiures, 
and both belonging to the immortal part of his nature; of ele- 
ments apparently so opposed and inconsistent with each other, 
as tobe irreconcilable together; but yet indispensable in their 
union to constitute the highest excellence of the human char- 
acter. They are the spirit of command, and the spirit of 


them from degenerating into arrogance or weakness, the 
guidance of a sound judgement, and the regulation of a pro- 
found sense of responsibility to a higher Power. » iat 

His progress from Mount Vernon to New-York was one 
triumphal procession. At Alexandria, at Georgetown, at 
Philadelphia, at Trenton, at Brunswick, at the borders of the 
State of New-Jersey, at Elizabethtown Point, he was sur- 
rounded, addressed, escorted, by crowds of his grateful, con- 
fiding, hoping, affectionate fellow-citizens, of all classes, of 
both sexes, of every age and condition, showering upon him 
in every variety of form demonstrations of the most enthusi- 
asticattachment. Corporations of magistrates addressed him 
in strains of pious, patriotic, and fervid eloquence. The sol- 
diers of their country, in the prime of life, in the pride and 
pomp of war, but in the circumstance of honorable peace, pre- 
ceded him as a guard of ornament and of glory. At his pass- 
age over the Schuylkill Bridge, a crown of unfading laurel 
was, unconseiously to himself, dropped by a blooming boy 
from a thickly laureled arch upon his head. At Trenton he 
was welcomed bya band of aged matrons commemorating his 
noble defence of them, thirteen years before on that spot, at 
the turning tide of the War of Independence—while their 
virgin daughters strewed the path before him with flowers, 
and chanting a song like that of Miriam, hailed him as their 
pretector, who had been the defender of their mothers. A 
committee of Congress met him on his spproach to the Point, 
| where a richly-ornamented barge of thirteen oars, manned by 
| thirteen branch pilots of your own harbor, prepared by your 
| forefathers, then the inhabitants of your bright-starred city, 

was in waiting to receive him. In this barge he embarked. 
| But the bosom of the waters around her, as she swept along, 
| was as populous as had been the shores. The garish stream- 
| ers floated upon the gale; songs of enchantment resounded 
| from boat to boat, intermingled with the clashing of cymbals, 
| with the echoing of horns, with the warbling of the flute, and 

the mellowing tones of the clarionet, weakened but softened 

as if into distance, by the murmur of the breeze and the mea- 
|sured dashing of the waters from the oars, till on reaching 
| your city !—But let his own diary record the emotions of his 

soul: “ The display of boats "—I quote from his biographer, 
| the lamented late Chief Justice Marshall—“ which attended 
| and joined on this occasion, som@*with vocal, and others with 
|instrumental music on board, the decorations of the ships, 
| the roar of cannon, and the loud acclamations of the people, 
which rent the sky as I passed along the wharves, filled my 
mind with sensations as PAINFUL (contemplating the re- 
verse of this scene, which may be the case after all my labors 
to do good) as they were pleasing.” 

How delightful is it, my beloved countrymen, on this festive 
day of jubilee, commemorating that day so pregnant with your 
weal or wo, and with that of your children’s children; how 
| delightful is it at the distance of fifty years. from that day of 
promised blessings and of anticipated disappointments, to re- 
flect that all the fairest visions of hope were to be more than 
realized, and all the apprehensions of wary prudence and self- 
distrusting wisdom more than dissipated and dispelled. 

* * » * 





a * 

And now the future is all.before us, and Providence our 
guide. 

When the children of Israel, after forty years of ,wander- 
ing in the wilderness, were about to enter upon the prom- 
ised Jand, their leader, Moses, who was not permitted to cross 
the Jordan with them, just before his removal from among 
them, commanded that when the Lord their God should have 
brought them into the land, they should put the curse upon 
Mount Ebal, and the blessing upon Mount Gerizim. Thisin- 
junction was faithfully fulfilled by his successor Joshua. Im- 
mediately after they had taken possession of the land, Joshua 
built an altar to the Lord, of whole stones, upon Mount Ebal. 


|| And there he wrote upon the stones a copy of the Law of 


Moses, which he had written in the presence of the children 
of Israel: and all Israel, and their elders and officers, and 
their judges, stood on the two sides of the ark of the cove- 











meekness. They have been exemplified in the purity of ideal 
perfection only once in the history of mankind, and that was | 
in the mortal life of the Saviour of the world. It would seem 
to have been exhibited on earth by his sujernatural character, 
as a model to teach man te what sublime elevation his nature 
is capable of ascending. They had been displayed, though 
not in the same pertection, by the preceding legislator of the 
children of Isracl— 
‘ That Shepherd. who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos’— 

but so little were they known or conceived of in the antiquity 
of profane history, that in the poems of Homer, that unrivaled 
delineator of human character in the heroic ages, there is no 
attempt to introduce them in the person of any one of his per- 
formers, human or divine. In the poem of his Roman imi- 
tator and rival, a feeble imitation of them is shadowed forth 
in the inconsistent composition of tHe pious Eneas; but his- 
tory, ancient or modern, had never exhibited in the real life 
of man, an example in which those two properties were so 
happily blended together, as they were in the person of 
George Washington. These properties belong rather to the 
moral than the intellectual nature of man. They are not un- 
frequently found in minds little cultivated by science, but they 


nant, borne by the priests and Levites, six tribes over against 
Mount Gerizim, and six over against Mount Ebal. And he 
read all the words of the Law, the blessings and cursings, ac- 
cording to all that was written in the Book of the Law. 
Fellow-citizens, the ark of your cevenant is the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Your Mount Ebal is the Confederacy 
of separate State Sovereignties, and your Mount Gerizim is 
the Constitution of the United States. In that scene of tre- 
mendous and awful solemnity, narrated in the holy Scriptures, 
there is not a curse pron against the people, upon 
Mount Ebal, not a blessing promised them upon Mount Geri- 
zim, which your posterity may not suffer or enjoy, from your 
or their adherence to, or departure from, the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, practically interwoven in the 
history of the United States. Lay up these principles, then, 
in your hearts, and in your souls; bind them fer signs upon 
your hands, that they may be as frontlets between your eyes ; 
teach them to your children, speaking of them when sitting 
in your houses, when walking by the way, when lying down 
and when rising up; write them upon thedoorplates of your 
houses, and upon your gates; cling to them as to the issues 
of life; adhere to them as to the cords.of your eternal salva- 
tion. So may your children’s. children at theext return of 








require for the exercise of that mutual control which guards 


this day of jubilee, after a full century of experience ander 
your National Constitution, celebrate it again in the full en- 
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: joyment of all the blessings recognized by you in the com- 
memoration of this day, and of all the blessings promised to 
the children of Israel upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward of 


obedience to the Law of God. 


THE SLUMBER OF DEATH. 
Peracervt and fair is the smiling repose 
That the breast-cradled slumber of infancy knows; 
Sound is the rest of the weary and worn, 
Whose feet have been galled with the dust and thé thorn. 
Sweet is the on.the eyelids of youth 
When they aoe of the ont as <u and truth; 
Yet child, pilgrim and youth shall awaken again 
Te the journeys of toil and the trials of pain. 


But oh! there ’s a fast and a visionless sleep, 

The calm and the stirless, the long and the deep; 

*T is the sleep that is soundest and sweetest of all, 
When our couch is the bier and our night-robe the pall. 


No voice of the foe or the friend shall impart 

The proud flush to the cheek or warm throb to the heart; 
The lips of the dearest may seek for the breath, , 
But their kiss cannot rouse the cold stillness of death. 


’T is a long, ’t is a last, ’t is a beautiful rest, 
When all sorrow has passed from the brow and the breast; 
And the lone spirit truly and wisely may crave 
The sleep that is dreamless—the sleep of the grave! 
E 


L1za Cook. 








From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE NIGHT-WATCH. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Yourtn, thoughtless and inexperienced, sees in the oddities 
of a stranger nought but food for ridicule; but some little 
knowledge of the world and its vicissitudes teaches a man of 
feeling to regard with melancholy the eccentricities of old 
age. Sorrow often leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, 
and the peculiarities which excite mirth are frequently the 
indications of a bewildered mind, and of a broken heart, which 
has done with mirth for ever. 

Having business to transact in the city, I once remained for 
a few days at the much-frequented hotel where the coach 
stopped which conveyed me to London. The old-fashioned 
coffee-room was still fitted up with those compartments or 
boxes, which, though expelled from hotels of more recent con- 
struction, secure to the traveler some little feeling of seclu- 
sion and independence; and I in mine, to the right of the 
fire-place, having finished my late dinner, sat endeavoring to 
take an interest in a newspaper, which I had already sifted 
to its lastadvertisement. On the opposite side of the fire, in 
the private box corresponding with mine, sat another solitary 
ar gee He was tall and meagre, his countenance pale, his 

ir thin and perfectly grey; his age I should have guessed 
to be between sixty and seventy. My attention was attracted 
toward him by the wild and painful expression of his large, 
clear, light-blue eyes. 

is movements were so quick and eccentric that it was 
with difficulty I could conceal my risibility ; to restrain it was 
beyond my power. I had not then been taught the forbear- 
ance which I would now suggest to others. 

I still held my newspaper before me, pretending to be oc- 
cupied with its columns; butall the time I cast furtive glances 
at my neighbor, unable to account for his extraordinary ges- 
tures. For some minutes he would clasp his forehead with 
both hands, then he would start as if struck with a sudden 
recollection, and look round anxiously from side to side, until 
with a deep sigh he relapsed into his former position, or leant 
his brow disconsolately on the table before him; again he 
would look up, and with a stare of vacancy fix his eyes on me. 
I pretended to be unconscious of his scrutiny. Indeed, though 
his glance rested on my person, I doubt whether he was 
aware of my presence. Then something like a glimmering 
of intelligence passed over his wan countenance, and, half 
conscious that his manner had attracted observation, he as- 
sumed an attitude and demeanor of composure. Thoughtless 
as I then was, the effort of an insane person to conceal his 
malady was inexpressibly affecting. I had laughed at his ec- 
centricities—I could have wept at his ineffectual endeavor to 
conceal them. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lost—lost! ”’ and commenced an 
eager search for something. He looked anxiously round the 
box in which his table was placed, and then rose, and with 
hurried steps paced the room, peering into every corner 
where it was at all likely anything could be concealed. At 

his attention was turned to me, and approaching me 
in haste, he said, “Sir, I beg your pardon—I have lost— 
myself. Have you seen me anywhere? I arm anxious—mise- 
rable—” and then he darted abruptly from me, looked under 
the seats and behind the curtains, shook his head despond- 
ingly after each disappointment and finally left the room. 

The waiter informed me that though occasionally subject 
to wanderings similar to that I had witnessed, the gentle- 
man was generally perfectly tranquil and in his right mind. 
He knew little of him, except that he had been a Lieutenant 
in the navy. I soon retired to my own room, and am not 

to confess that the recollection of the stranger kept 
me long from slumber, and haunted my pillow when at length 
I fell asleep. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
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It was late before I entered the coffee-room the next morn- 


ing, and 1 was somewhat startled at seeing the Lieutenant 
sitting quietly at his breakfast. He offered me the néwspa- 
per he had been reading; and, making some remark on the 
weather, inquired whether I had been a traveler during the 
night. I believe it was with some embarrassment that I re- 
plied, that I had arrived on the afternoon of the preceding 
day, and had spent the evening inthe coffee-room. Hischeek 
became flushed, and he looked at me eagerly for a moment. 
He then seemed inclined to speak; but checking himself, he 
turned from me, and resumed his breakfast. Vexed with 
myself for the want of tact with which I had alluded to the 
preceding evening, I endeavored to make amends by con- 
versing on general subjects. His reserve gradually wore 
away, and we soon sat together talking more like old familiar 
friends than strangers who had so recently met under circum- 
stances so unpromising. 

That night we were again the sole occupants of the coffee- 
room. Every trace of mental excitement had vanished from 
the countenance and deportment of the Lieutenant; and, 
though still most melancholy, he evinced no disinclination to 
meet my social advances. On the contrary, we soon occu- 
pied the same box, sitting opposite to each other, and chat- 
ting with the frankness and familiarity of old companionship. 

There are some men with whom on the instant we seem to 
get acquainted. An hour’s accidental association in a stage- 
coach, a steam-packet or a hotel, does more toward banish- 
ing reserve and restraint than many months of daily commu- 
nication with beings less congenial. They seem to suit us— 
we part from them with regret, and long afterward, when 
their names are forgotten, we remember a pleasant fellow 
and a happy hour. It is not then that friendships can be 
made; but we may learn from this the advantage of unpre- 
tending good humor and frank benevolence. 

I already felt deeply interested for my unhappy companion, 
and I every instant dreaded inadvertently touching some 
chord which might arouse the terrors of his now slumbering 
malady; still I was fascinated by his singular manner, and at 
all risks prolonged the conversation. 

“‘ You are in the navy, sir? ”’ said I, inquiringly. 

‘“‘T have been a sailor,” he replied, 

“« Have been?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a deep sigh, “I have been a Lieu- 
tenant, not in the British service—in a merchant ship, the 
Chinatrade. I ought never to have been permitted to assume 
command of any kind. I was afflicted with a malady which 
ought to have prevented it.” 

At this allusion to a ‘ malady’ I looked down, and changed 
color. 

“‘ The malady I speak of,” he calmly continued, “is not 
that which I believe you last night witnessed; that is the 
dreadful result of my having been intrusted with power. The 
cause of all my misery—the malady which ought to have pre- 
cluded me from all such responsibilities—was an absence of 
mind, to which from my very boyhood I have been subject.” 

I said nothing; but secretly I could not help surmising that 
the absence of mind which afflicted the boy, might have been 
the germ of that insanity which afterward bowed down the 
spirit of the man. 

“‘If you will have patience to listen to a sad story, I will 
tell you mine,” said my companion. 

“ Do not agitate yourself unnecessarily, 
calling the past.” 

“Recalling the past!” he mournfully exclaimed; “ what 
an unmeaning phrase that is! To me, and to all who have so 
su , the past is ever present! Listen.—I was a Lieuten- 
an I became acquainted with a young widow, who with 
one child, then two years old, resided at Brompton. My old 
malady had increased upon me, and a consciousness of my 
failing frequently occasioned me deep depression of spirits. 
The widow was kind to me—lI loved her and her infant boy 
—and before a year was gone she became my wife; and the 
child, who had never known his father, learned to call me by 
that endearing name. No father ever loved a child as I did 
that boy Frank. Whenever I returned from my voyage he 
was my pet, my constant companion; and, never having been 
blessed with a child of my own, all my affections were lav- 
ished upon him. As he grew bigger, he learned to watch me 
in my absent fits; and, dearly as my poor wife loved me, I 
do think the boy’s attachment to me was even greater. 

“At length nothing would satisfy him but to be permitted 
to accompany me to sea. I heard the proposition with de- 
light; and though his mother wept bitterly, she could not 
censure his very natural bias toward my profession. She 
gave her reluctant consent, and the boy went with me. 

“Often when my malady oppressed me most heavily, his 
watchful care concealed my Sotislensien from others ; and 
that which I had neglected to do was done by him before the 
omission was detected. How I doated on that dear boy!— 
it is not to be told! You could scarcely credit it; yet, when 
you hear the sequel, you'll say I must have hated him. 

“‘ His dear mother’s health declined; and latterly, at the 
close of every voyage, she came on deck when we lay in the 
river to welcome us both, and to embrace and bless her child. 
She loved me—but she idolized that frank, spirited, amiable, 
beautiful boy ! ; 

“ The last time we sailed away together, how wildly she 
clung to his neck at parting!—how earnestly she urged me 


” 


said I, “ by re- 


to cherish and protéct him! He was then sixteen years old— 
a merry midshipman. There was not a handsomer fellow in 
the ship, nor a better heart in the world. My wife lay in- 
sensible when we were forced to leave her; the hope which 
on former occasions had sustained her seemed utterly to have 
forsaken her. Was it a misgiving?—did she suspect me? 
No—she would have roused herself to gaze once again on 
deer, dear Frank! 

“‘ The ship sailed, and. we had a prosperous voyage. The 
Captain, for reasons I forget, nor do they affect my story, was 
anxious at a particular period to make observations of the 
position of some island, respecting which, and indeed of its 
very existence, there was uncertainty. 

“One bright and beautiful night the Captain had gone to 
his rest; the watch was with me, and finding myself in the 
very latitude indicated by my orders, I gave directions for a 
boat to be manned, ordered Frank to take the command of 
her, and briefly intimated to him the observations which he 
was expected to make. 

‘‘ Lightly he descended the ship’s side, took his place in 
the boat, waved his hand to me, and away they went—a 
merry boat’s crew, commanded by a happy youth of sixteen. 

“ How beautifully calm was the sea! The huge vessel 
seemed to rest motionless on the tide, as if conscious that she 
was to await the return of that frail pinnace—a mother lin- 
gering for the coming of her infant! I never saw the deep 
blue sky so full of stars before ! I gazed upward, I know not 
how long, till a dreamy dizzy feeling oppressed my brain. I 
still leant overthe side of the vessel, and my thoughts were of 
my wife, and the home where we had often been so happy! 

Another rose to take my place—my night’s watch was over. 
I left my orders with my successor, and with my weary fel- 
low-watchers I descended to my rest. 

‘““ He who succeeded me had not long been on deck whena 
fresh and fair breeze arose. We had gone on sluggishly for 
many days, often quite bebalmed ; and now that the wished- 
for impetus was given, every white wing was quickly spread, 
and we flew over the foaming waters. The breeze increased 
almost to a gale, and for hours we had pursued our rapid 
course, when suddenly he who had the watch, the man who 
had taken my place, missed the boat ! 

“Inquiry instantly betrayed the truth! They came to me 
—to me !-—the father-of that boy—his sworn father—the man 
who loved him, and would have died for him—and they found 
me asleep! Oh the agony of returning recollection! In my 
brain’s lethargy [ had forgotten the departure of the boat !— 
I had neglected to note it in the orders left to my successor. 
I heard the rushing of the wind, and the dash of the waves 
against the ship’s side, and though with all speed she was 
put about, and we went in search of those we had abandoned, 
I had no hope—I felt that I was a murderer! I know not how 
long we cruised about—it was in vain—we never saw them 
more! Oh, what a dreadful death! Prepared but for an ab- 
sence of an hour—without food—without water! Oh God! 
what must the poor boy have suffered ! 

“IT remember nothing after that until we enchored in the 
|river, and then my wife came on board. Then they could no 
longer restrain me. I rushed to her, pale, feeble, helpless as 
she was, and briefly as words could tell it, I shouted in ber 
ears the fate of her loved boy. Iteld her of his death; butI 
had not time to tell of my remorse, for she fell dead at my 
feet! 

** You will not wonder now at what you saw last night. I 
left the ship—but where was Eto go? [I had lost my poor 
wife, and my boy, my merry boy—and now at times I lose 
myself. No wonder. Can you tell me where I am, sir! My 
senses—my brain—where can [ be?” * 

The poor Licutenant took a candle, and, after anxiously 
searching every part of the room, he left me, and I saw him 
no more. 

Kind reader, this is a true story. 








THE TEMERAIRE, 
(Towed into port by a steamer. Painted by Turner.) 


Sez, how that small concentrate fiery force 
Is grappling with the glory of the main, 

That follows, like some grave, heroic corse, 
Dragged by a suttler from the heap of slain! 
Thy solemn presence brings us more than pain— 

Something wiich fancy moulds into remorse, 

That we, who of thine honor hold the gain, 

Should from its dignity thy form divorce. 

Yet will we read in thy high vaunting name 
How Britain did what France could only dare; 
And while the sunset gilds the darkening air, 

We will fill up thy shadowy lines with fame, 

And, tomb or temple, hail thee still the same 
Magnificent memorial, Temeraire! 

May, 1839. 





R. M. Manyes. 


ScHoLARsH1P.—-What shall we say of our great classical 
scholars and philologists? Are they not—many of them, at 
least—engaged in the soulless occupation of unrolling the 
mummy-bondage of the ancient graces? Except in the guise 
of a mangled mummy, ’t were better not to see them at all. 


Tue Doutcn Nation.—The Dutch are a cheaper edition 
- the Germans, on unsized paper, and without copper- 
plates. 
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PRAY NOT FOR THE DEAD. 
Pray not for the dead! Alas, alas! the prayer 
So often poured in bitterness of heart, 
In the first fullness of the soul’s despair, 
Over the grave of loved ones who depart 
And leave us mourning, shall we not confess @ 
And know and feel its utter worthlessness ? 


Pray for the young!—that they may live and learn, 
And hallow their Creator’s name, and love 
The creatures he hath tnade, and so return 
The spirit to its resting-place above, 
To Go# who gave it—and the dust to dust, 
Whence it was taken: pray for them and trust. 


Pray for the weary and the sick at heart; 
For those bowed down by sorrow’s heavy weight; 
Pray that the God of patience may impart 
His own good spirlt to the desolate; 
And pray that they who sow in tears may reap 
In joy unchanging: pray for them and weep. 


Pray for the sinner; for the weak and blind; 
For those who will not or who cannot pray; 
Pray that the poor benighted ones may find 
A star to light the darkness of their way. 
The troubled spirit, the repentant tear, 
May yet be theirs: then pray for them and fear. 


Pray for the dying that their end be peace; 
Pray for the mourners who beside them kneel ; 
Pray that the worn and aching heart may cease 
To suffer, though they may not cease to feel; 
And oh! that sorrow may not pass away 
And leave those hearts unchastened, deeply pray ! 


But pray not for the dead, nor weep, nor sigh! 
Ye cannot know, ye cannot change their doom, 
For as the tree has fallen it must lie! 
In lowliness of spirit by the tomb 
Knee! down, and tears of contrite sorrow shed ; 
Pray for the living—pray not for the dead! M.A. H. 
ee 


REVIEW. 
THE NEW-YORK REVIEW, No. IX. July, 1839. 

In our last week’s paper we expressed a general com- 
mendation of this number of the New-York Review, and 
promised to our readers a synopsis of its leading article—an 
article illustrating the intellectual and moral character of 
Goethe, and analyzing two of his most remarkable creations. 
We know nothing, in any periodical published on this side 
the Atlantic, calculated to give a broader, clearer and pro- 
founder insight into the spiritual nature of the greatest Ger- 
man poet than this disquisition. We earnestly hope that the 
gifted mind from which it came may see fit to gratify the 
reading world with like criticisms upon some of the other 
great writers of Germany, and to furnish from its stores ad- 
ditional developments and illustrations of the spirit of that 
noble literature with which it seems so warmly and so 
thoroughly to sympathize. 

Our first extract shall be of a passage exhibiting the 
egotism and universality of Goethe: . 

“‘The most apparent feature of Goethe’s literary character 
is egotism—a vast and unparalleled intellectual egotism. The 
great characteristic of his genius is its universality—or rather, 
we would express our idea of Goethe thus—He was a great 
naturalist. His whole life was spest in an ardent and sys- 
tematic study of Nature; and as he was unwilling to attach 
himself to any particular science, we find that his genius and 
time were devoted to the universal investigation of all. Every 
subject, therefore, in the whole universe, attracted and en- 
gaged his attention. He pursued with eagerness all the real 
and palpable sciences—anatomy, geology, chemistry, astrono- 
my, botany, the fine arts—all subjects in which truth is to be 
learned, and in which the student is placed in immediate con- 
tact with his great teacher, Nature. The collections which 
he formed, during his life, in the various branches of natural 
history, particularly in botany and geology, to say nothiag of 
his extensive cabinets of medals, antiques, and the other sub- 
jects of archwology, continue to be objects of exhibition since 
his death, and would furnish, in themselves, even had he not 
been the auzhor of a whole library, of a whole literature, as 
his works may truly be entitled, a satisfactory result, even for 
a life as long as his. Habituated to these studies, and hav- 
ing, both from nature and education, a propensity to examine 
and investigate every thing that met his eye as a fragment of 
universal science, containing, however apparently insignifi- 
cant, a truth or at least a problem, it was natural that he 
should regard, with equal interest and equal composure, 
things vastly differing in importance in the estimate of the 
world. A bubble or a solar system were to him perfect spe- 
cimens of nature’s workmanship: end he recognized that the 
one, as well as the other, contained within itself a whole 
world of scientific truth which the intellect of man was una- 
ble wholly to master. Perceiving, more accurately than any 
mun, the circumferense of the human intelligence, and pos- 
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sessed with the desire and determination to occupy the whole 
contents of the circle rather than to strive beyond the burrier 
which hems us in, he devoted himself to the study of Nature 
in all her revelations. His universalism therefore led him to 
observe all things, but to estimate them, as it were, equally. 
The development of a national revolution was observed by him 
with the same calm and unimpassioned attention as the de- 
velopment of a passion-flower in his garden. Both were in- 
teresting to him as natural phenomena, both claimed his at- 
tention as a naturalist, and both were to him equally interest- 
ing, equally perfect, equally important. Immersed in the 
most profound egotism, then, he studied Arabic while the 
French were demolishing Prussia; with the roar of Jena’s 
artillery in his very ear, he was engaged at Weimar in a 
chromatic theory. When the court fled before the bayonets 
of the advancing conqueror, he packed up his papers and fled 
too; when they got co their resting-place, he resumed his 
labors and finished his. theory. 

“The pursuit of truth as it has been revealed by Nature 
was, from the beginning to the end, the occupation of his life; 
and to the same habits of patient observation which were the 
cause of his eminence in all the physical sciences we attribute 
mainly the excellence of all his literary productions. 


“To study diligently every natural production; to watch 
carefully its progress and development; to investigate every 
element of the universe, as far as the human intellect would 
support him—was, as we haye seen, his profession. Among 
other phenomena which engaged his attention, none were 
noted with more accuracy and diligence than the various ap- 
pearances, developments and conflicts of the human passions 
—the various and changing phases of the human heart and 
the human intelligence. These are the subjects in which, 
even more than in the apparently more appropriate pursuits 
of the’ physical sciences, that naturalist’s spirit is most 
fully displayed. Werther, the Elective Affinities, Wilhelm 
Meister, Faust—each of these admired productions furnish 
the most abundant evidence of what we are advancing; and 
there is indeed not a fragment among all his works upon 
which the impress of this pecnliarity is not distinctly to be 
traced. The various passions of the soul, the various strata 
of the intellect, are treated of constantly (as we shall after- 
ward attempt to show by an examination of a few of his 
prominent works) in the same cool and physical manner as 
the crystallization of a salt or the production of a butterfly 
would have been by him when engaged in a chemical or zo- 
ological investigation. 

“ As the anatomist who has studied carefully and mastered 
entirely every component bone and muscle of the single skel- 
eton in his study, has exhausted much of the abstract science 
of anatomy, so the student gf human nature, by diligently 
studying the structure and workings of his own individual in- 
tellect, is sure to make rapid progress in the abstract and 
universal knowledge of his species. This was pre-eminently 
the plan of study to which Goethe addicted himself in his 
experiments upon human nature. He made use of himself as 
a natural specimen; and the result was the extraordinary 
egotism to which we have alluded, as well as the extraordi- 
nary truth which characterize his works. * From boyhood 
upwards,’ says Wilhelm Meister, ‘I have directed the eyes 
of my spirit inward rather than outward, and hence it is very 
natural that I have been able in a certain degree to make my- 
self acquainted with man, while at the same time I am ut- 
terly unable to comprehend or understand men.’ To this 
habit, too, modified and extended afterward much to the ad- 
vantage of his later productions, we trace the want of dra- | 
matic machinery visible in some of his earlier novels. In| 
Werther, for example, while a profonnd knowledge of human | 
passion is exhibited, there is hardly an attempt to embody | 
any differences or peculiarities of human character in the dif- | 
ferent dramatis persone who figure in the book. 

“Tt will accordingly be observed that every one of his 
works forms the result of a painful observation of himself.— 
Whether it be the revelation of a tormenting passion, the pro- 
mulgation of a cherished theory, the prosccution of an intel- 
lectual nosology, it will still be observed that the subject mat- 
ter is drawn out of himself, out of his own observations, pas- 


eee 
| fiction as forming one great museum of natural history—the 
Natural History of the Human Mind.” 

We will now present this writer’s illustrations of the pla- 
cidity and the sincerity of Goethe: 

“Connected with the great characteristic which we have 
been discussing, we would now notice the singular ieee 
of his genius. Writing, as he did, out of himself, impell 
by no desire that we ean discover, either of present notoriety 
or posthumous fame, but urged forward in his career, origin- 
ally, by instinct, and afterwards, by that earnest and system- 
atic pursuit of truth, that thirst for universal knowledge, 
which, as we have said, constituted his profession, it neces- 
sarily followed that all his works were produced naturally. 
Nothing was forced into existence before its time, but every 
thing was gradually ripened, and entirely developed, before 
it was presented to the world. There was sor.ething inex- 
pressibly demure in his demeanor, during the long incubation 
which preceded the production of his most celebrated works. 
There was in his mind, a total absence of the usual craving 
for immediate and ‘early distinction. We find, for example, 
in his autobiography, that he was already planning the two 
dramas of Goetz Von Berlichingen and Faust, while yet alaw 
student at Strasburg. ‘I concealed,’ says he, ‘from Herder, 
my interest in certain objects, which had already taken root 
in my mind, and was already expanding into poetic forms. 
These were Goetz Von Berlichingen and Faust. The biog- 
raphy of the former had seized upon the innermost part of 
me. The form of the rude, well-meaning, self-helper, in wild 
and anarchical time, excited my deepest interest. The im- 
portant puppet-show fable of the other was responded to with- 
in me, with a thousand tones. I too had occupied myself 
with all varieties of science, and was early enough thrown 
back upon the vanity of all. I too had tried life in eve 
variety of manner, and had ever come back more disconten 
and tormented. Now then did I carry these things, as well 
as many others, about with me, and indulged myself with 
them in solitary moments, without, however, writing any thing 
at all about them.’ 


| “Thus the germ of the Faust, the greatest poem in all 
German literature, and one of the sublimest efforts of poetic 
| genius since Shakspeare, was already welling and sprouting 

On its native soil, although not matured and developed till 
| many long years afterwards, while, at the same time, the pro- 
| ject of Goetz Von Berlichingen, a work which, on its first ap- 
| pearance, threw all Germany into an ecstasy of admiration, 
| was rapidly approaching its perfect and triumphant comple- 
tion. The translation of the latter into English was, as is 
well known, the first literary labor of Sir Walter Scott, and 
of which the brilliant, and, at the same time, entirely original 
| pictures of feudal chivalry probably contributed largely to the 
| inspiration of the Waverley novels. 

“ The tranquil and phlegmatic manner in which the young 
law student went about to his | and recitati in 
Strasburg, with the seeds of these extraordinary productions 
already rife within him, is a phenomenon, in our opinion, un- 
exampled in the history of letters. Both were works entirel 
original, to which not a hint or an idea had been furnished 
to him in the whole range of poetry, and of which, to a great 
extent, both, and one pre-eminently, have become more cele- 
brated than any productions in the whole splendid and varied 
literature of Germany. 


“ Another striking feature of his intellectual character, and 
one that is closely allied to the universality of which we have 
been speaking, is his sincerity. The simplicity and freshness 
of mind which lead him continually into minute details of his 
|own boyhood and youth, of carefully observed, yet trifling 
| peculiarities, of long remembered and apparently insignificant 
occurrenees, is so unusual, that very often justice is not ren- 
dered to the deep philosophy which is the source of all, In 
general, all great intellects are simple and si ; and so 
symmetrically simple is the conformation of Goethe's genius, 
that there are moments when its very grandeur ceases to be 
felt, and it is only by occasionally comparing his with other 
minds, that we convince ourselves of its vast proportions. 
Goethe’s philosophy was, to study every thing, vast or mi- 
nute. His text was, to appreciate every thing, to despise 





























sions, misfortunes or successes. The productions through 


oped production, which it was the natural instinct of his ex- 
istence to weave. Whether, as in Werther, he lays bare his 
own bosom to the scalpel, and surrenders himself, as it were, 
to a spiritual autopsy; whether, as in Walhelm Meister, he 
unfolds a vast plain of universal education; or whether, as in 
Faust, he expresses with a master’s hand the longing which 
tempts man beyond the confines of his inferior nature till he 
destroy himself against the adamantine barrier which restrains 
him in his allotted but unsatisfying sphere ; whether we ex- 
amine the one or the other of these various works of art, we 
shall find them each and all the result of an elaborate and 
systematic observation of his own individuality. It is this, 
and this alone, which entitles these productions and these 
studies to take rank with the purest tiysicel sciences. He 
has, without a paradox, treated of the intellectual physically. 
What he gives us is the result of experi and observation; 





nothing. This is philosophy in its original sense—the desire 


which he is immortal have been spun from himself as the web || of wisdom, and indeed the only one which deserves the name; 
from the spider; and every succeeding day involved him |) but there is another philosophy, or something honored with 
more deeply in the intricately woven and exquisitely devel- || the name, which is apt to command more admiration, and to 


win, for the time, more proselytes. Compare, for the sake 
of illustration, the philosophy of Goethe with that of Voltaire. 
That of the one, is the desire of universal knowledge and uni- 
versal appreciation; that of the other, of universal misrepre- 
| sentation, universal contempt. On the one side is earnestness 
of intention and immensity of comprehension; on the other, 
malignant falsehood, with narrow and, very often, ignorant 
vanity. The one is the type of truth, the other, of unblieving 
scorn. We have no wish to institute a comparison between 
the two intellects. We only claim the concesssion of this one 
poor know is greater than to despise; and from this, it 
‘ollows, that the philosophy of Goethe, based upon a knowl- 
edge unparalleled for its universality and its profundity, and 
promulgating, as its fundamental doctrine, universal respect, 
is more dignified, more masculine, more elevated, than that 
of the whole school of sneerers and destructives. In fact, we 








and thus we may consider the whole mass of his poetry and 


consider it almost his sublimest.cheracteristic, that he was in- 
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capable of contempt. The minds most apt to despise by the 
wholesale, are the ignorant, the feeble, or the envious, and it 
Goethe contemned any thing, it was contempt itself. But 
the: vast and philosophical mind of the great naturalist, a 
mind so all-embracing and so accurately examining, so un- 
weariedly engaged in the investigation of every production, 
every revelation of Nature, and accustomed, with such ear- 
nestness and diligence, to study her wonderful handiwork in 
all things, was truly incapable of contempt. His placid wis- 
dom, calmly and good-naturedly discerning the peculiar, the 
wonderful, the original, in every fragment of the Universe, 
recognized the useful and the beautiful, where a less compre- 
hensive and inferior intellect beheld nought but the pretty and 
the vile—where the one sneered at the slime of the worm the 
other admired and appreciated the silk; and it is this prin- 
ciple, carried from physical observation to intellectual diag- 
nosis, which produces that singular and original freshness, 
that sharp and searching analysis of the human character, 
which so often, delights us in his best literary productions. 
Hence, too, the good nature and the crue philosophy with 
which he treated all those branches of study—for so he con- 
sidered them—whose object is to adorn and eliven the social 
intercourse of mankind. In various passages of his autobiog 
raphy, as well as in works of fiction, we are struck with the 
respect and the sincerity with which the cultivation of the 
various personal accomplishments, dancing, musio, sketching, 
the external graces, in short, by which society is embellished, 
and which mistaken moralists consider themselves privileged 
to rebuke, are alluded to and recommended by him. 

“ An agreeable result and illustration of Goethe’s sincerity, 
is the justice of his literary criticisms. He is the greatest 
critic of modern times; and in a country so eminently dis- 
tinguished for proficiency in a branch of literature, which they 
were the first to make a science, he is decidedly the first. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise? A mind distinguished 
for the vastness and the minuteness of its observation, for the 
comprehensiveness and the accuracy of its intelligence, hcb- 
ituated to the examination of every thing presented to its in- 
spection, with the respect due to every natural production, 
and incapable therefore of misunderstanding, perverting, or 
depreciating any atom in the whole universe, was sure to sub- 
ject any production of what was more peculiarly his own 
world, the world of literature, to a searching, profound, and 
scientific analysis. His mind was as just as it was serene. 
His appreciation of all authors, and of all works of art, was 
as perfect and passionless as his appreciation of the works of 
Nature. To his comprehensive mind, envy or jealousy was 
an impossible feeling; and yet we recollect a passage in one 
of Heine’s works which expresses a contrary opinion, and 
which is so entirely and ridiculously wrong, that we are in- 
clined to quote it, although it is utterly unworthy of serious 
confutation. This writer, the founder of the radical school of 
authors in Germany, has the following observation in his 
‘Contribution to the history of modern Germany belles let- 
trost’ * Goethe was anxious at the appearance of every inde- 
pendent original writer, and praised and prized all insignifi- 
cant small-spirits; yes, he carried this so far, that it at last 
amounted to a brevet of mediocrity to be praised by Goethe.’ 
We shall certainly not commit the absurdity of vindicating 





cal and political stateof Ttaly, and dashes out, with half a 
dozen masterly strokes, a sketch of her comparative situation 
in different ages; and while the horses are changing, he 
sketches a dismantled fortress by the roadside, which attracts 
his attention, and details to you, in a humorous manner, an 
adventure with the municipal authorities, who take hint for 
an Austrian spy. In Rome, you will find him botanizing in 
the Campagna, and seeking for the ‘ urpflanze,’ (the original 
plant;) copying the oil paintings of the old masters; model- 
ing heads from the antique statues ; illustrating and advancing 
the science of archeology, by his discoveries and experience ; 
forming and systematising his choice collections -in the fine 
arts, as well as amplifying and perfecting his scientific cabi- 
nets, enlivening society by his wisdomand his wit, and writing 
* Egmont,’ one of the finest tragedies in German literature, at 
odds and ends of his time. And it should never be forgotten, 
that in all these various pursuits, we are to regard him, not 
as an amateur, but as a master. It is not the trifling of a 
versatile, but superficial mind, which leads him thus through 
the maze of science, art, and literature; but, on the contrary, 
you will find that there is not one of his botanical, chemical, 
or geological investigations, that have not been treasured up 
and recognized as masterly by the fellows of each different 
craft; not a disquisition on art or history, which does not take 
rank with or precede the choicest labors of the masters on 
these subjects; and not a production of his pencil or chisel, 
which is unworthy of an honorable place among the works of 
professional and accomplished artists. ” 


* * * * * * 

“‘ The extensiveneas and the readiness of his knowledge, 
the activity and the endurance of his industry, were indeed 
surprising. Not one of his many and various powers was 
ever idle or at rest. The ease with which the whole vast and 
intricate machinery of his mind, with all its engines and 
wheels and shuttles, was set at work by a single impulse, and 
its whole energies instantly concentrated upon any subject, 
whether grand or minute, whether trivial or important, fills 
us with astonishment. One is constantly struck with the 
vastness of his intellectual powers, as well as with the subor- 
dination in which they are held, and the microscopic delicacy 
with which they operate. We recollect to have heard or read 
of no mind in which this great talent of application was so 
fully and strongly developed as in Goethe. Although his 
genius was so eminently various; although he was constantly 
occupied with such a host of different and apparently con- 
flicting pursuits ; although the various forces of his mind were 
thus spread, as it were over so wide a territory, yet they seem 
ever to have been held in the most complete organization. 
With a single volition of their master, they are in a single mo- 
ment brought to bear upon a single point. The varicty of his 
powers is only equaled by their readiness. We have often 
been struck with the power ang precision with which he sets 
forth a bold and important theory, so as to make it compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity, the flood of light by which 
he at once illuminates a principle to the eyes of the dimmest 
intelligence ; and it is moreover from this power of concen- 
trating, as it were in a focus, the countless rays of his own in- 
tellect upon any object that engages his attention, that we 
ewe one of the greatest of his literary excellences—the purity 





Goethe from so groundless an aspersion.”’ 


The critic now pisses to a notice of some of the collateral | 
characteristics of the poet’s genius—and first, of his industry: 

“ And, in the first place, we would turn our attention to a 
very remarkable trait of Goethe's character—his industry. So 
eminently was the mind of Govthe distinguished for this ex- | 
cellence, that we are almost inclined to consider it as his 
most admirable and enviable quality. His life was one long 
study, in which every hour was a lesson. Apart from the nu- 
merous and wonderful works in literature which he has be- 
queathed to us, his other labors would have sufficed to make 
his name illustrious. His contributions to science and to art 
were made daily; and there was hardly an hour of his life in 
which he was not acquiring sume truth, appropriating some 
fact, or investigating some problem. His writings are some- 
times the relaxations, but generally the results of his industry; 
and if we read, attentively, his less labored productions, his 
journals and letters for example, we shall be struck with the 
immense labor of which he was capable, as well as with the 
vastness of the field in which his intellect was hourly exerted. 
The careless traveling journals, of which there are several in 
the complete editions of his works, would furnish us with in- 
numerable exemplifications of the ceaseless and untiring in- 
dustry with which his mental energies were exercised. Read, 
for instance, the journey to Italy, and the journal of his resi- 
denee in Rome. You will see him in his post-chaise striking 
off a fine passage of his exquieite [phigenia, a drama, which 
he took with him, to write upon the way, as his only travel- 
ing companion, and which has truly been called ‘ the last echo 
of Grecian genius ;’ the next moment produced a profound 
and original ne the construction of the globe, a propos 
of a pebble which he has just picked up by the roadside; and 
the next criticising a monument of antiquity, whether sculp- 
ture, architecture. or painting, and suddenly opening the flood- 
gates of his immense archeological knowledge, and illus- 
trating most luminously the whole theory and history of the 
fine arts. Ascending the Alps, he propounds, with a few 


and the lumizousness of his style. 

“Goethe’s prose we consider as perfect a style of writing 
as we are acquainted with. It combines the flowing, the or- 
nate, the fanciful, with the accurate, the condensed, the apho- 
ristical. There are passages as wise and pithy as proverbs | 
scattered through all his works; passages which seem hardly 
to have emanated from one mind, but which seem, like pro- 
verbs, to be a deposit from the flow of the wisdom of centu- 
ries—while at the same time his style is graceful, natural and 





lively. It is, however, difficult to render his prose into Eng- 
lish, and the reason is because it is 30 good. The most idi- 





omatic authors are ever the most difficult to render into an- 
other tongue. Goethe, of all foreign authors of eminence, is 
certainly the one to whom the least justice, in the way of 
translation, has been done, and of whom the least is known. 
It is no trifling proof of his literary greatness, that his genius 
is so universally revered, while so few of his productions have 
been translated. Of the prose writings which have been ren- 
dered into English, the most important, namely the ‘ Autobi- 
ography’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ we be- 
lieve, are very indifferently translated. Our language, how- 
ever copious and forcible as it is, labors under its hereditary 
misfortune of being a composite, and not an original language. 
The sharp and clearly-defined expressions with which the 
German, as well as all original languages, teems, are apt to 
appear forced, affected, and misty, in our translations. If a 
word must be paraphrased by a whole sentence, there can, 
of course, be no accurate translation, and in the end, there- 
fore, it will be labor saved, to acquire the language for the 
sake of appreciating the author. 

“We have endeavored to show the unlimited field of 
Goethe’s studies. He was, we have seen, a universal stu- 
dent of nature. The results of his studies were the perfect 
specimens of art which he has bequeathed to us. This leads 
us to another important observation which we wish to make. 
With Goethe, more than with any author of modern times, 
fiterature was an art. 





It is this which has created a literature in a century. Noth- 
ing else could have effected it. Before the cighteenth cen- 
tury, there was no such things as German literature. There 
was, to be sure, a mass of heroic and chivalric lyrics, popular 
ballads, and mythological fables, and so there is at this mo- 
ment in Russia and Poland; but Europe no more recognized 
a Gerrgan literature then, than it now does a Polish ora Rus- 
sian. Jn Goethe’s youth, there was a guild of authors in 
Gottingen, whose exertions may be said to have created the 
present belleslettres of Germany. The two StolJbergs, Voss, 
Holy, Burger, and many others of lesser fame, were assem- 
bled about Klopstock, and their productions, which formed at 
first the entertainment of a club, found their way in process 
of time to the universal ear of Germany; and afterward, but 
at a much later period, obtained the admiration of Europe. 
Thus it may be said, that the present varied and splendid 
fabric of German poetry was created by a corporation; the 
principle of combination was early recognized and employed 
by the German artists, and was as efficient as in a totally dif- 
ferent sphere it has been found with us. 

“‘ We find that Goethe was soon enrolled a journeyman in 
the calling of letters. His earlier poems, we have seen, were 
produced from impulse and for relief; but he almost imme- 
diately began to regard Poetry as an art. The passion for 
notoriety or fame seems hardly ever to have existed in his 
mind. We do not recollect, at this moment, either in his 
Prose or Poetry, any passages which betoken a craving for 
what is commonly understood by fame. Even in Faust, we 
do not find that the hero, among the thousand chimeras in 
pursuit of which he has passed his life, has been an aspirant 
for fame. 

“The pursuit of knowledge and the thirst for truth, with 
the disappointment of his endeavors, and his unwillingness to 
make np by faith for the deficiencies of knowledge—these 
constituted the unhappiness and resulted in the perdition of 
Faustus, and these were the ruling impulses of Goethe.— 
There is not one of his works—not the most trifling lyric or 
epigram—in which we do not find some truth, physical, 
moral, or philosophical, distinctly embodied, because the pur. 
suit of truth constituted the element of his existence. Hence 
it was that the labors of his life formed themselves into a 
system; his works all unfolded themselves, as constituent 
portions of one great whole, and his literary productions, sub- 
sidiary, as it were, to his grand vocation, necessarily assumed 
the furm and the systematic regularity ef an art. Accord- 
ingly, we shall find that all his works were based upon a se- 
ries of observations ; and to copy the beautiful, the noble, the 
peculiar in Nature, he considered the great missien of the 
poetic, as of the other fine arts. In his literary labors, there- 
fore, models, living and natural models, were as necessary to 
him as they are to the sculptor or the painter; and their con- 
stant employment resulted in fidelity to Nature, and conse- 
quently in originality. In obedience to this view of the sub- 
ject, we shall not be surprised at the patience with which he 
employed himself upon many of his subjects; at the length 
of time which intervened between the conception and com- 
pletion of several of his werks, and at the multitude of fresh 
and independent ones which were thrown off by him from time 
to time, during the period in which he was engaged upon any 
of his more prominent productions. Hence, too, the frank- 
ness with which he dizcussed the subjects upon which he was 
engaged; the total freedom from the customary poetic re- 
serve with which he listened te, or gave his own opinions 
upon, the subject matter—the treatment and the probable re- 
sult of his works, while they were still but partially devel- 
oped. Any literary matter upon which he was employed, or 
which he held in reserve for future occupation, required, in 
his opinion, no more to be kept in secresy than the raw ma- 
terial in a factory, or the models and blocks in a sculptor’s 
studio.” 


After an analysis of the plot of the work entitled ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ we find these remarks = 

‘“* But the fact is. Wilhelm Meister is not a novel any more 
than the Encyclopedia Americana is a tragedy; and its au- 
thor, at least, after the first volume or two; never intended it 
for one. What, then, is it? What is its moral and its mean- 
ing? What principle is it intended to develop? After read- 
ing through the six volumes, after becoming, at each step, 
more confused, after finding each chapter more vague than 
the preceding, and after becoming, at last, completely be- 
wildered in the grand Kaleidoscopical chaos of epigrams, 
aphorisms, sermons, speeches, and fairy tules, with which 
the unfinished and ‘to be continued’ last volume winds itself 
up, every reader despairingly asks, what is Wilhelm Meister? 

‘Wilhelm Meister is a treatise upon, or rather a digest of 
Universalism. We have explained, we hope, sufficiently, 
what we understand by this expression, and which, or a-sub- 
stitute for which, is absolutely necessary, to any one who 
would speak three words about Goethe. The book begins, 
most unfortunately for the mass of wisdom which it centains, 
in the form of a novel. As a novel, however, it is intolerably 
tedious, and its egotistical and technical details dpon many 
subjects, being ‘cavidre to the general,’ will always most 
effectually prevent its popularity with the mass of novel readers. 

“We consider ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship’ to be 
merely the preface, and the ‘ Wandering years,’ the hints and 











striking expressions, a novel and singular atmospheric the- 
ory; an instant afterward, he throws a glance at the statistic 


“ This is, moreover, a feature which peculiarly character- 


izes German literature. Poetry with the Germans is a craft. “ 


notes, for the continuation of a grand elemental treatise upon 
universal education, It is @ pity that it ever took the form 
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of a romance at all. It is always difficult to be didactic with- 
out being dull, and Goethe seems hardly to have attempted 
it in this production. There is an unaccountable tediousness 
in many portions; passages upon passages, in which the au- 
thor, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, ‘has no more wit than a 
Christian or an ordinary man,’ and which, although redeemed 
as a treatise, by the poetry, the wisdom, and the learning of 
the other. parts, are quite sufficient to take from it the little 
interest it might claim as a romance. 

“To describe the whole circumference of that circle of 
which man is the centre, and his finite intellect the radius ; 
to possess himself of all those portions which are within the 
reach of humanity, and instead of confining himself to one | 
point, or of striving beyond the circle, to master the whole 
contents of its surface: this was, as we have before observed, 
the rule of Goethe’s life. Wilhelm Meister is, from begin- 
ning to end, a homily upon this text; and Goethe might have 
added a thousand volumes from the vast store-houses of his 
observation and reflection, without exhausting the subject. 
The Apprenticeship exhibits the hero abandoning the profes- 
sional, the mercantile professional, for which he felt no im-| 
pulse, only for the sake of devoting himself to the theatrical-| 
professional, for which he felt an impulse, and imaginéd a| 
capability. After blundering and being corrected; after erring | 
and retrieving himself, and again erring, in his ‘ perpetual 
search, and not finding,’ he is at last rewarded, and set right. 
He again embraces the professional, but the universal-profes- 
sional. The guild to which, at the end of the Apprentice- 
ship, we find him admitted as a journeyman, is the guild of 
Universalism. 

“The accomplished men of the world, the Universalists, 
whom Goethe preseuts to us in his hero, at the conclusion of 
the first part of Wilhelm Meister, is, in a word, a man who 
has learned that every thing is worthy of respect, attention 
and study—that all subjects in the Universe are pregnant 
with matter for investigation; and that to confine the intel- 
lect to one particular occupation, however advisable for pur- 
poses of thrift, is wrong for those of education ; and that that 
mind alone will universally and perfectly develop itself which 
recognizes the great principle which was the guide of Goethe’s | 
life-long education; to learn every thing that is within, and | 
to neglect every thing that is withiout, the limits of the human | 
intelligence. The hero of the book, therefore, is represented | 
as he 1s at the close of the first part, only to show that he is 
liberalized; that his views are enlarged, his energies multi-| 
plied, and that he is prepared to go forth into the world, de-| 
termined to look at the universe, and not at the section of it} 
only which is interesting to a particular craft. ‘ Error,’ says 
our author, ‘ has, so long as it lasts, an invincible truth, and 
only strong and manly spirits are elevated and strengthened 
by the recognition of an error.’ Meister is represented as 
one of these healthy spirits, and we find him accordingly, at 
the conclusion of the first part, (which we have already said 
we consider to be merely the preface to the treatise which 
Goethe intended to write) prepared to go forth into the world, 
as we find in the second part that he did go forth, for the 
purpose of making himself what he loved to call a ‘ compiete’ 
man, ‘ We botanists,’ says a passage in one of the volumes 
of the Wander-jahre, ‘ have a division of plants which they 
call Incomplete; it may also be said that there are incom- 
plete, imperfect men. They are those whose yearning and 
striving is not proportionate to their doing and accomplish- 
ing. The most inferior man can be complete, if he keeps 
himself within the limits of his capabilities and his facilities ; | 
but even splendid advantages are sure to be darkened, forfeit- 
ed, and annihilated, if this indispensable proportion is not 
maintained.’ 

“Completeness and proportion were in fact the pharos to 
precepts and practice of Goethe on the subject of human edu- 
cation ; aud proportion and completeness make out the moral 
of Wilhelm Meister. ‘From the useful through the true to 
the beautiful,’ is a motto which we find adopted by one of his 
fictitious characters, and this should be the motto to his book.” 

We come now to a consideration of Faust—the greatest 
poem of Goethe, and, as this writer believes, ‘the greatest 
poem of the age :’ 


“ Let us consider it brieflyas wecan. Weall know some- 
thing about Faust. We have all heard an old legend of a 








blessing? Is it a lover burning for possession~a merchant 
mad for gold—a statesman lustful of power-a soldier am- 
bitious of universalempire? Who thus, to satisfy their uncon- 
querable impulses, are willing to ‘dere damnation’ in the life 
to come? Not one of all these. Goethe's Faust is merely an 
old schoélmaster—an old, worn out, di schoolmaster ; 
this is the man whom the fiend has but to tempt with a bound- 
~~ promise of physical and mental gratification, to destroy 
orever. 

** Let us look at the character a little more closely. There 
is nothing vague in the conception—Faust is the eternal type 
of a mind in which the equilibrium between human ambition 
and human ability is destroyed; a mind which is disgusted 
with the insufficiency of all human knowledge; which has 
mastered successively, (and that not superficially but profes- 
sionally) each branch of human science, and has discovered, 
with despair and disgust, that human progress in every path 
is limited by its limited intelligence; that the territory of the 
human intellect forms, in fact, but a fragment of the domain 
of infinite wisdom, ; that it is bounded about on all sides as 
by a wall of adamant, and that by no study, and by no exer- 
tion, can a human spirit break the fetter which binds him 
within this insurmountable barrier. It is a mind which has 
refused to piece out with faith, the deficiencies of knowledge ; 
in which the silver link, call it hope, faith, trust, or aught 
else—by which alone the finite has been connected with the 
infinite, has been broken. Faust, in a word, is a man who 
is disgusted with the insufficiency of man. He is a gray- 
haired school-master, who has spent his life in the pursuit of 
all the sciences, and who at last awakes to find not a single 
doubt resolved, not a single certain and accurate advantage 
attained, not a single victory over the eternal obstacles to hu- 
man advancement achieved, while in the life-long dream of 
knowledge and power, in the hopeless chase after the elusive 
and fleeting form, of science, he has neglected the opportuni- 
ties of happiness—he has found no leisure to taste the cup 
which life and pleasure proffer in vain to the ambitious—and 
discovers, at last, that he has squandered his life without ob- 
taining a result, and stands without a single scientific longing 
gratified, not an inch nearer infinite wisdom, while at the 
same time his pent up passions, long concealed but not ex- 
tinguished by the ashes and dust of a self-mortifying seclu- 
sion, are glowing like a furnace below.” 

The following discriminations will, no doubt, be read with 
pleasure : 


“We wish to examine the two characters of Faust and 
Mephistopheles—to note the compact between the two, and 
the struggle between the two opposite principles of human 
nature, which it embodies; and to observe the objects of 
Faust in making the compact, and the manner in which Me- 
phistopheles fulfilled his part of it. With the dramatic ac- 
tion of the piece—with the order and succession of the scenes 
—we have nothing to do. 

“ The great subject of wonder in Faust—that which makes 
the poem seem more like a leaf torn from an apocalypse than 
the pruduction of a human being—is the portraiture of these 
two main personages, Faust and Mephistopheles. They are 
the separate embodiments of the two principles which exist, 
mixed in every human nature—the bestial and the angelic.— 
The human existence has been analyzed into its two grand 
components; and, under the wizard hands of the poet, these 
two great elements assume the semblance and the voice of 
human beings. The’one is a man in reality—a wise, proud, 
ambitious, discontented man—and is called Faust. The other 
is a fiend in human shape—a sneering, denying, despising, 
and perfectly placid fiend—and is called Mephistopheles. 


“We have already introduced Faust. The reader has seen 
that he embodies the angelic principle of humanity—the as- 
piring. He has seen, too, that his ambition has heen checked 
in its career by the inferiority of its human intelligence. The 
spirit has been neutralized by the clay, and the consequence 
has been disappointment and disgust. The pendulum swings 
back to the farthest extreme—the angel vanishes, and behold 
Mephistopheles ! 

“How many and what attempts have been made to de- 
lineate a devil, we know not. We know only that Goethe’s 
is an unexampled and unrivaled creation. Mephistopheles, 





man who sold his soul to the devil. But this is all. Goethe 
adopted the old puppet-show as a frame for his wonderful 
tragedy, but it was merely a frame. Goethe’s Fayst was q 
new and entirely unprecedented creation, notwithstanding 
that there was a story of Dr. Faustus extant, and that poems 
and plays had already been writter on the subject. If, some 
time hence, a grand philosophical epic should develop itself 
out of the street burletta of Punch and Judy, it will not be 
more original, more startling to the world, than the wonder- 
ful mystery of Faust, to which the common melo-drama gaye 
birth. 

“« A man devotes himself to magic, and, to accomplish cer: 
tain ends, sells his soul to the devil. ho is the man? 


What tempts him to his desperate destiny? To attain what 
object does he eternally doom himself? What is the bribe by 
which the fiend secures his prey? Who:is Faust? What 
manner of individual is it, who, that he may accomplish his 
own ungovernable will, thus sets the powers of heaven and 








hell at defiance, and courts eternal perdition as if it were a 





in one word, we consider the greatest conception in poetry 
since Shukspeare. Shakspeare could have done any thing. 
He never happened, however, to draw a devil, although Iago 
comes pretty near one; and we sincerely believe the task to 
have been above the calibre af every ather poet that ever 
lived. Mephistopheles, as far ag we know, is the only por- 
trait of the devil which mortal ever drew. Milton’s Satan 
has nothing to do with the question. A glorious, a sublime 
creation, certainly—but got the devil. Satan is the incarna- 
tion of pride, of: ambition, of disappointed pride, of reckless 
ambition ; but he is still ‘ naught less than archangel ruined.’ 
He is a fallen spirit—a melancholy, desperate, energetic, am- 
bitious, daring angel—a ‘lost cherub.’ Mephistopheles, on 
the contrary, is the real, original devil—the quintessence of 
the bestial, the vile, the little, the loathesome in human na- 
ture, extracted, condensed, and embodied. There is nothing 
of the cherub about him. ‘ Pride amd worse ambition’ con- 
stitute not the elements of his existence. Now let any one 
strip off the double and treble robes of vanity in which we are 


evermore masked even to ourselves, descend resolutely to the 





very bottom of his own nature, and see whether there be not 
some principle there more ing, more anti-angelic, more 
bestial, than pride or ambition, and out of which the devil 
should be more properly compounded. 

‘Who is there, if he descend deep enough, and look reso- 
lutely enough about the dark recesses of his own inferior na~ 
ture, that will not find them overflowing with little feelings, 
filthy vices, dark caverns, in short swarming with bats, and 
toads, and foul things, that shun the light of day; and who, 
when by such self-examination he does become aware of the 
envy, uncharitableness, sensuality, vanity, and above all, con- 
tempt, which are such strong ingredients of his nature, will 
not acknowledge that Mephistopheles, the spirit who ever de- 
nies and despises—the embodiment of the human bestial is 
not a belder, a truer, .and a sublimer impersonation of the 
arch-enemy, than the fallen arch-angel of Paradise Lost. 
But it is unnecessary to run any farther parallel between two 
such opposite creations as Satan and Mephistopheles. Faust, 
the victim of Mephistopheles, has in reality a considerable 
resemblance to Milton’s Satan, and there is much of the an- 
gelic, common to both of them: but it is hardly worth while 
to enlarge upon the difference between Mephis' les and 
Satan. We will speak, therefore, of Mephistopheles alone. 

“ The great principle of this character, and the ene which 
is developed in the most masterly manner, is| contempt. 
Mephistopheles is the pe of A aay a, sap. ng 
all things, and despises ings equally. He ises alike, 
and in 2 pt on 3 both what men consider peo ye) bad, 
virtuous and vicious, strong and feeble, great or little. In 
the same breath he despises religion and debauchery, science 
and courage, ambition and humility, honor and avarice, in- 
dustry and idleness, wisdom and ignorance, genius and stu- 
pidity. He looks at all things, all persons, all qualities, with 
the same placid, unimpassioned, immovable sneer. It should 
neyer be forgotten, too, that this contempt is purely passion- 
less. There is no haée about it. He is incapable of so hu- 
man, so sympathetic, we may even say, so lofty a feeling as 
hate. He hates neither creator nor creature. He despises 
every thing. His nature opposes, and contradicts, aud would 
destroy every thing in the Universe—but he does not hate. 
Personally, he is not malignant noy morose. On the con- 
trary, he is the essence of good nature. Far from being a 
restless, discontented, ambitious fiend, he is the most tranquil 
of beings. One envies Faust so delightful a companion, so 
lively, so agreeable, jocose; and is not in the least surprised 
that Faust becomes so familiar with him, that he abbreviates 
his name, and calls him ‘ Mephisto;’ which he occasionally 
does out of sheer intimacy.” 

After some translations as true as possible to the German 
letter—transletions illustrating the character of the Fiend, 
we find these generalizations : 

“We have now probably quoted enough to give the reader 
an idea of Mephistopheles. If so, it is all we — It 
will be perceived that the fiend is in reality evolved out of 
Faust's own character. It is the human-bestial 
from the diviner ingredients of human nature. The founda- 
tion of the whole conception is contempt. Faust strives 
through science for superhuman power; he is mig evan 
and, in consequence, disgusted with human power. Disgust- 
ed with the insufficiency of science and reason to elevate man 
above his own sphere into that of superior spirits, he despises 
himself—the human intellect—mankind. At this moment 
Mephistopheles is originated. The principle of contempt 
condenses into a fiend—into the arch-enemy of man. Im- 
pelled by the ungovernable impulse of power, which is the 
characteristic of his nature, he rushes beyond the charmed 
circle of human capability; and when beyond it, finds himself 
in the power of the demon. 

“ All this is struck out with wonderful boldness and bril- 
liancy in the dramatic form under which the dialogue between 
Faust, and the superior spirit who spurns him, is followed by 
the appearance of Mephistopheles, and by Faust’s immediate 
compact with him. Contempt for the human inte! 
gust at the insufficiency of man, impels him to the compact 
with the spirit of contempt. To distraction—enjoyment—ex- 
citement, he devotes himself. With a sort of desperate en- 
thusiasm he exclaims! 

**« Now in the deeps of senses’ enjoyment 
Let me cool my glowing passions; 
Let me cast myself into the rushing of Time— 
Into the rolling of events! 
My bosom, that of knowledge-thirst is cured, 
Shall lock no more its sorrows in itself; 
To passions’ tumult I devote myself.’ 

*¢ And how much of the moral of the whole poem is con- 
centrated into the sneering comment upon the enthusiasm of 
Faust with which Mephistopheles commences his soliloquy: 











“Yes, yes—despise reason and science, 
The very highest power of man; 
Suffer yourself with blinding jugglery 
To he encouraged by the lying fiend; 
Then I have you without condition. ion.’ 
“ There is not, in fact, in the whole range of literature, a 
work which contains a sounder, deeper, or more healthy 
moral than this drama. It is, moreover, as we stated in the 





commencement, a poem, which embodies, as it were, tho re- 
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sult of Goethe’s studies, actions, life. And it is for this rea- 
eevches aptnly af die dagen rn ie eae he 
comprehensive nction is us. Faust is a man 
ber has violated the — of humility, of tranquillity, of 
contentment with the limitations of the human intellect, which 
was the grand precept, the primary law of Goethe's life. The 
consequence to Faust of this violation—-of this struggle to 
— the opm is er a es 

“To make most of present life—of present know 
To develop to the utmost the human intellect as it exists; ma 
to look forward to their complete expansion, to their perfect 
a pan in some future existence, with faith, with pla- 
cid ining hope; to be universal within the present 
limitations of humanity, and to trust for a universal and un- 
bounded existence in a future sphere;—this, as we have re- 
peated again and again, The reverse of this— 
the embodiment of man, over-ambitious, disgusted with hu- 
manity, and ‘cursing patience;’ invoking and devoting him- 
self to the fiend which slumbered as yet unformed and chaotic 
within his own nature—this is Faust.” 

There are other admirable articles in this number. That 
éntitled ‘The Greek Anthology’ will please the few readers 
in our country who enjoy criticisms upon the beautiful frag- 
ments descended tu us from the elegiac muse of Greece. Ar- 
ticle third is serious, substantial and sensible. The Essay on 
the French Revolution, by one of the young and most promis- 
ing writers in the West, is clear, comprehensive, vigorous. 
It presents, in a very brief and compact manner, the causes 
of that fearful convulsion. The article on ‘ The Oxford Tracts’ 
sheds much light on the religious signs of the times. There 
is a great deal of very curious and rememberable thought in 
the criticism of the works of Matthias Claudius; and the gr- 
ticle on Mr. Delafield’s recently published ‘ Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Antiquities of America,’ is sagacious, and, to 
the work reviewed, rather lenient. 

The Review closes with twenty-five critical notices, a quar 
terly chronicle of political events and of science, and a quar- 
terly dist of new publications. 


TO DOROTHY. ...(Good Counsel.) 
BY BLAKE 0’BRIEN. 

Waar if Simon does tell thee an angel thou art, 
While Colin makes no such to-do; 

We all know that Simon, the while, in his heart, 
Would be sorry to think it were true. 

And if Simon does say that your eye ’s like the sun, 
And yonrself are no less than a star, 

While Colin, who ne’er has these follies begun, 
Likes yourself and your eyes, as they are; 

Believe, ’t is the love that would woo thee with truth, 
Will be true to the end of the page, 

And if Simon, perhaps, might adore thee in youth, 
’T is Colin will love thee in age. 


COUNTRY LIFE INCOMPATIBLE WITH LITERARY LABOR. 

Arter all, I am not so satisfied that seclusion is necessary, 
or even serviceable in promoting thought. Reflection comes 
from provocation rather than repose. We never hear of great 
mental achievements emanating from the country. If the 
genius to conceive and plan great objects does arise in the 
wilderness, it never finds maturity, nor does it ever consum- 
mate its own purposes, there. It must come to the city. 
The collision of othe: ‘minds is necessary; and not only the 
collision of other minds: it is essential that the theatre in 
which genius works should be one where all work. Idleness 
is not less contagious than the plague; and country life with 





us, is the most soul-sapping of all sorts of idleness. To hunt, 
to ride, to lounge, and to sleep—perhaps to read a few popu- 
lar novels conducing to repose—is the sum and substance of 
our country performances. The charm of idleness is a sort 
of opium charm; and we dream away life, like the Mussul- 
men, in its indulgence. Let those who would labor go to the 
city. Let them avoid the country, where the means of life 
are so easily procured as to call for little labor. Let them go 
to the city where such means are scanty, and where the habit 
of toil is common for all classes, from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. 

But if the country is dangerous to the energies of mind in 
general, it is doubly dangerous to your literary man, your 
poet, or your dreamer about perfectibility. The breath of o 
spring morning intoxicates him; it is expressly an invitation 
to wander ing groves, and listen to the song of birds 
not less truant than himself. The sunlight itself is a tempta- 
tion; ‘and hence it is that men write in gloomy chambers, in 
order that thought may be concentrated upon what is before 
them, and not diverted by the thousand charms of nature 
without. There can be but little done in the way of literary 
labor in country retirement. The fate of Shenstone, and his 
milk-soppy Leasowes, is proof of this. Had he gone to Lon- 
don, he would have soon discarded his conceits; and the 
bears—by which I do not mean the stock-jobbers—would have 
pawed him into some proper performances. Johnson, Crabbe, 


Gifford, and all those who ever fairly emerged from the shell, 


Indeed, you hear of no English genius out 


went to London. 








of London, or. Scottish out of Edinburgh, or French out of 
Paris. They come from their dens and country. dismals— 
they cast their slough and skin together-—conform to the ways 
of men, are jostled in the crowd, and stimulated to new 
thoughts and new enterprizes, at every step they take. 

Literature, indeed, is the growth of the city only. All its 
aids. and agents are conventional. Types would never be 
made in the country, or in any other than a commercial city. 
The various classes of the mart afford more material for 
thought than all the mountains and woods and vallies put to- 
gether that ever mun saw or fancy dreamed of; and the su- 
periority of such material over all other may be readily con- 
jectured, when we remember that the feelings, the desires, 
the passions, the hopes and fears of men are universal, and 
readily understood by the prevailing nature of mankind ren- 
erally. He who writes of man writes fur,man;.and in this 
fact alone, the superiority of Lord Byron's writings in the 
popular estimation over those of Thomson, of Shenstone, of 
Cowper, of Coleridge, of Wordsworth, of Hunt, and of a 
thousand others, who were not less thoughtful or musical than 
his lordship, may be found. He wrote of men, and of human 
passions as they aro common to the million; and his rambles 
in Greece and Italy would have been but a dull business to 
his readers, if he had not mingled up with every verse a burn- 
ing tone of fear or feeling, of hate, remorse, fierce love, and 
intense desire—city qualities entirely—giving life to his pic- 
ture, and animating the hills over which he rambled, with 
the presence of the mortal man as he is known to us in the 
crowd. Men may gather inspiration from the rocks and for- 
ests, or rather that repose which brings freshness, and which 
enables them to go back with more elasticity to their city la- 
bors; but it is in the city only that they can find, or properly 
seek, for materials, for sympathies, and auditors. To the 
literary man, seclusion is, of course, absolutely essential for 
the elaboration and perfection of his writings, far from the 
clamor and the crowd, and secure from those frequent inter- 
ruptions to which such laborers, when accessible, are so very 
much subjected; hut even this seclusion, thus considered 
necessary, may be found in the highest perfection in city life. 
‘Lhere is, indeed, no solitude like that of the crowd, and the 
man who has traveled will readily tell you that no one is so 
likely to escape from attention as he who is scrambling among 
thousands. Their purposes—unless they conflictblind them 
to his; their own labors and interests, fill all their minds and 
occupy all their eyes, and he becomes merged in the mass, 
which soon teaches him to forget (what a literary man is most 
likely to remember) his own individuality. 

Before us, in the city, the material for thought perpetually 
grows and accumulates. It rises and reeks up with the very 
putrefactions of society, since no subject is more fruitful than 
the contemplation of man, than the errors, the vices and the 
passions of his race. These have their provocation in the 
city—there they feed and fatten. There they build palaces, 
and fester in them—mingling that glory and rottenness, which 
they even carry to their tombs. There is little or none of 
this in the countrythe men are different. Banking institu- 
tions, which are now spreading themselves every where in 
the interior, may tend, however, greatly to the dissemination 
of city virtues. Not to regard its moral disabilities, however, 
the city is certainly the place for thought. There the mind 
is continually freshened by the appearance of new objects, at- 
tributes, and forms. Newer combinations and contingencies 
arise for contemplation—operating upoy and enlarging the 
things and qualities upon which they act, which, in turn, pro- 
duce newer creations without exhausting their own or uther 
stores. 

To the literary man, the very provocations, not only of rival 
intellects and the attention of society, but of the hourly de- 
mand upon his exertions, made by those around him, must 
preserve him from any such nesting slumbers as inevitably 
fall upon him in the country. He cannot sleep with the 
printer's devil knocking at his chamber door and calling for 
more copy. The dogging fiend has most infernal lungs. He 
cannot sleep when he is told that the new edition is entirely 
exhausted, and the press waits for his last corrections. He 
cannot sleep when he hears the praise of one critic, and still 
less disposed to sleep 1s he when the croakings of another as- 
sail him at the opposite elbow. These are influences, which, 
while they furnish the most urgent incentives to continued in- 
dustry, are any thing but country influences. They are the 
direct results of city adventure—nor of a small city only. 
You must go to the big city—the biggest of all—for the best 
encouragements of literary labor. New York will probably 
swallow up all the publishing houses in the country; and it 
may safely be asserted that our American literature has been 
kept back and fettered mainly because of the want of one 
great mart for publication. We have had too many scatter- 
ing places to which our literary men repaired. There must be 
but one—ene great central region, in which all adventurous 
publishers and timid authors must congregate; and where 
they may meet and mingle, inspiring each other with bold- 





ness, and furnishing the steel and the stone—both, perhaps, 
brought from the mountains for this p the collision o! 
which is to give us the required amount of light. 

Thete is but little enterprise in the country, whether as re- 
gards literature, art, or science. The absence of all those 
provocations to mental exertion in the country, which an 








only to be furnished by the great city, must result, in the case 





ae AT ATE TY 
of: any individual who is fond and foolish enough to try the 
experiment, in the gradual but complete relaxation of mind, 
and its incompetence to those task for which nature endowed 
it with a penchant and the necessary faculties. There must. 
be some sprr to exertion in every genius~some influence not 
of itself—and borrowed from external but governing aids—in 
order to compel it to the proper performance of its duties, 
This influence must be found in the commonest necessities of 
our nature—in the goadings of a vexed ambition—in sk 

ticism of the public as to real powers—or in the perpetual a 

lively collision of rival intellects and society. or ae 








FRIENDSHIP. 
Sar, would you know pure Friendship's power? 
Learn it from yonder broken tower 
To which the floweret fondly clings, 
And verdure round a covering flings ; 
Not Time’s rude hand, nor angry storm, 
That lovely ruin can deform. 


Thus o’er distress and human woes 
Friendship her hallowed mantle throws ;. 
Her smiles the wreck of age repair, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of care ; 
She cannot stay life’s parting breath, 
But brightens e’en the gloom of deatli! 





PENGILED PASSAGES. ...From ‘Pericles and Aspasi2.” 

Names, that lie upon the ground, are not easily set on fire 
by the torch of envy, but those quickly catch it, which are 
raised up by fame, or wave to the breeze of prozperity. 
Every one that passes is ready to give them a shake and a 
rip; for, there are few either so busy or so idle as not to lend 
a hand at undoing. 

The happiest of pillows is not that which Love first presses; 
it is that which Death has frowned on and passes over. 

It has been wisely said, that Virtue hath only to be seen to 
be beloved: but unwisely, that Vice hath only to be seen to 
be hated. Certain it is that the more habituated we are to 
the contemplation of a pure and placid: life, the more do we 
delight in it. I wish it were equally so that every glance at 
Vice loosened a feather from her plumage, end that ona 
nearer approach and more steadfast observation she grew 
hideous. 


Until we have seen some one grow old, our existence seems 
stationary. When we feel certain of having seen it (which is 
not early) the earth begins a little to loosen from us. 

A beautiful mouth is-always eloquent. 

They who tell us that love and grief are without fancy and 
invention, never knew invention and fancy never felt grief and 
loye. 

; The thorns that pierce most deep are pressed 

Only the closer to the breast: 
To dwell on them is now relief, 
And tears alone are balm to grief! 

Happy are those who have retained throughout life their 
infantine simplicity, which nurses a tractable idol in an un- 
suspicious bosom, is assured it knows and heeds the veice ad- 
dressing it, and shuts it up again with a throb of joy, and 
keeps it warm. 

Discretion is the sure sign of that presence of mind without 
which valor strikes untimely and impotently. 

The remembrance of past days that were happy, increases 
the gloominess of those that are not, and intercepts the bene- 
fits of those that would be. 

To call idlers and stragglers to us, and to sit among them 
and regale on their wonder, is the selfishnesss of an indigent 
and ill-appointed mind. 


The happy never say, and never hear said, ‘ farewell.” 





Tae Wepvine Fincer—There are few objects among 
the productions of art contemplated with such lively interest, 
by ladies, after a certain age, as the wedding ring; this has 
been the theme for poets of every calibre— or geniuses of 
every wing, from the dabbling duckling to the solar eagle. 
The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of the custom with 
which it is connected, and, perchance, why a ring is round; 
and account for many circumstances concerning the ceremony 
of the circlet, on the most conclusive evidence ; but amidst all 
that has been said or written in reference to the rjng, we be- 
lieve the more lovely part engaged in the mystic matter—the 
taper residence of this ornament—has been neglected. Now 
this is rather curious, as there are facts belonging to the ring 
finger which render it in a peculiar manner an appropriate 
emblem of matrimonial union. Listen to a celebrated anat- 
omist :—*“ It is the only finger where two principal nerves be- 
longing to two distinct trunks unite; the thumb is supplied 
with its principal nerves from the radical nerve, as is also the 
fore finger, the middle finger, and the thumb side of the ring 
finger; while the ulnar nerve furnishes the little finger and 
the other side of the ring finger, at the point or extremity of 
which a real union takes place. It seems as if it were in- 
tended by Nature to be the matrimomal finger.” 





True Greatness.—Of great deeds I make no account, but 
a great life I reverence. Splendida fueinora of that dej 
scription every sinner may perpetrate. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
Movinc Onwarp, June 27, ‘39. 


My last was despatched from Saratoga; five days have 
elapsed, and I write from the shore of Lake Erie. The fa- 
cilities for travel through the State of New-York are now ad- 
mirable. From Buffalo to New-York—a distance of 450 to 
500 miles by the usually traveled routes—may now be tra- 
versed in less than sixty hours, and with comfort in three 
days. The swiftest traveling is by the conneeted line of Rail- 
road cars and stage coaches; the more comfortable is as fol- 
lows: From New-York at 5 o’clock P. M.—say of Monday 
—to Albany by steamboat, 150 miles, at 4 the next morning; 
from Albany by Railroad at half past 8 to Utica, 96 miles, in 
seven hours; thence by canal packet¢boat at 5 or 6 o’clock to 
Rochester, 160 miles, in thirty-six hours ; thence by Railroad 
to Batavia and stage to Buffalo, where you arrive Thursday 
evening, or go on by packet boat and arrive at Buffalo at 4 
o’clock on Friday morning. This is the ‘slow line’ as it has 
been so far this season; I believe the cars are by this time 
regularly running over the Utica and Syracuse Railroad, as 
well as the Syracuse and Auburn, which shortens the time 
required by some eight or ten hours. Whenever the line of 
Railroads shall be completed from Albany to Buffalo—and 
the imperfect links are now comparatively short and few— 
It is hardly too much to hope that the distance from Albany 
to Buffalo will be passed in twenty-four hours. Two days 
from New-York to Buffalo will be outside time, at any rate, 


There is a somewhat different route, and a very good one, 
which is perhaps preferable at present to the inland one, and 
which those traversing our State for a second time, or who 
have no special inducements to pass through the heart o 
New-York, will do well to take. It is that by Niagara Falls 
and Oswego. You step on board a Railroad car at 9 or 10 
in the morning at Buffalo; are whirled to Niagara (22 miles) 
in an hour and a half; visit the Great Cataract, and dine; are 
off at 2 by Railroad to Lewiston ; a steamboat of the first class 
is there waiting to take you to Oswego, where you are landed 
early the next morning, and find stages and a canal packet 
soliciting the honor of your company to Utica, where the sta- 
ges arrive that night, and the packet in ample season for the 
first cars to Albany. You thus leave Buffalo at a late hour 
in the morning, view Niagara, sleep comfortably on Luke 
Ontario the first night, on the packet (or, if by stage, in Uti- 
ca) the second; on the Hudson the third, and are in New- 
York in less than three days, at an expense of something less 
than twenty dollars, all told. Whoever travels West or East 
through the State, should go by one and return by the other 
of the inland and Ontario routes. 


So much for the benefit of travelers, present and prospect- 
ive; and now a few notes on places and things I have seen in 
my route. Saratoca Sprines, when I passed, wore a va- 
cant look. The number of visitors, however, was larger than 
I had expected to find ina time of incessant, drenching rains, 
such as we had endured almost constantly for weeks. I pre- 
sume all will have been changed before this scroll issues from 
the press. There is a general air of prosperity and thrift 
about Saratoga which can hardly be deceptive; and if the 
dove shall have issued from the Ark to give tidings of the 
abatement of the modern Deluge, I doubt not that the 
Springs, par excellence, will be overflowing by the 4th of July. 

ScuenecTADy has received a new impulse from the con- 
struction of the three Railroads which unite withi# her bor- 
ders, and no longer exhibits the melancholy spectecle of de- 
cay which she presented ten to six years ago. The canal, 
however, gave a mortal blow to her prospects of greatness ; 
and nuthing but the introduction of manufactures can ever 
make her what she once hoped to be. I do not know that 
such introduction is feasible. 


Utica I saw only in the gray light of an unpleasant morn- 
ing, after a sleepless ride through the night on Railroads. O/ 
course, 1 was in no mood to be enraptured too easily; yet J 
saw abundant evidence that this beautifully located city is yet 
n the morning of her greatness. New buildings are thickly 
going up; there are signs of increased and increasing busi- 
ness on every side. Here is the first specimen which met my 





eyes of what the Enlarged Erie Canal is tobe. The Enlarge 
ment has been made through this city, and gives ‘the Ditch’ 
the appearance of some majestic, gliding river. Whenever 
it shall have been completed on the present scale of eight feet 
by eighty, the Erie Canal will be the noblest work in the wide 
world—the grandest monument of Man’s genius, energy and 
toil directed to purposes of the highest utility. Honor to 
New-York and to Clinton! 

Syracuse is a towering witness for the cause of Internal 
Improvement. Not many years since, her site was a murky 
swamp by a marshy lake, in the midst of an inhospitable wil- 
derness. At length her Salt Springs were discovered, and 
she began to be; but the Canal was needed to raise her from 
the rank of a petty manufacturing village to that of a city. 
Now, her thronged and spacious streets bespeak a mart of 
unequaled business for her size, while her lofty and imposing 
edifices evince Industry rewarded by Wealth. The stately 
metropolis of the saline region, the is surrounded by five or 
six secondary villages of like enterprize and thrift. Syracuse 
disputes with Utica the title of the Central City of the Em- 
pire State, and is her formidable though amicable rival in 
business, resources and progress, though hardly yet in popu- 
lation. Each aspires at no distant day to be the Political 
Metropolis of New-York. 

RocuEsteR—but I have overrun my sheet, and desire to 
speak somewhat more diffusely of the City of Flour. I will 
close, therefore, with a word ona kindred subject. Through 
all the State, I have observed that the growing Wheat looks 
finely and promises abundance; so do Grass, and other sum- 
mer products. Indian Corn is inevitably miserable—chilled 
—drowned—stunted ; but there is time to make a good crop 
yet if the skies will have mercy on us, and cease their daily 
outpourings. I do not hope for it. From Michigan, I hear 
that even the Wheat in many sections promises miserably, 
having been cut up by insects—a report which may or may 
not be founded in general truth. I hope the destruction is 
very limited. G. 








President's Visit—The President of the United States ar- 
rived in this city, on Tuesday the 2d. inst. Presuming that 
most of our readers, out of the city, will feel an interest in 
the ceremonies of the day jin this city, Jersey City, and New- 
ark, we will briefly describe such as have come to our know- 
ledge. Early in the morning of the day, a cavalcade from 
this city of about one hyndred and fifty persons, consisting of 
a committee from the Convention appointed by the Adminis- 
tration party to make arrangements for the reception of the 
President, a delegation from the Administration General 
Committee, and the entire Young Men’s General Committee 
proceeded to Newark in barouches and on horseback. On 
their arrival in that city, they directed their course to the 
place at which the President was expected, where they found 
Committees from Newark, Jersey City, and a number of the 
contiguous towns and villages already congregate]. About 
half past nine o'clock, the President, with his attendants, 
reached the rendezvous in the railroad cars, and immediately | 
took his seat in the barouche provided for him. A proces- 
sion was then formed, consisting of the various Committees 
and a number of the citizens of Newurk, which moved through 
several of the streets—those on horseback in front, and the 
barouche containing the President, with the other vehicles in 
the rear. On arriving at Roff’s Hotel, the procession dis- 
mounted, and the President was conducted into the hotel, 
where the different Committees and the citizens were intro- 
duced to.him. An adjournment then took place to another 
room in the building to partake of a profuse and excellent 
collation, which had been provided by the Newark Commt- 
tee for the refreshment of their guests. Here toasts were 
drank to the health of the President, the Governor of New 
Jersey, and the Mayor of Newark, who, respectively, briefly 
returned thanks for the compliment which had been extend- 
ed te them. In reply, the President proposed, “‘ The city of 
Newark, and the health and prosperity of its inhabitants.” 
Governor Pennington gave, ‘‘ The patriotic message of the 
of the President in relation to the Maine Boundary «lifficul- 
ties.” After drinking various other toasts and fortifying them- 
selves for the travel which they still had to undergo, the dif- 
ferent Committees formed as an escort to the President, and 














departed for Jersey City. On arriving at that place, a salute | 
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was fired in honor of the.President, and the walks in front of 
the house of Dudley 8. Gregory, Esq., the Mayor, were lined 
with the Common Council of the city of New York and va- 
rious Committees and invited guests assembled for his recep- 
tion. The procession then dismounted, and the whole assem- 
blage entered the house of the Mayor, where a rich and ele- 
gant repast was previded for their entertainment, graced by 
the presence of the fair of Jersey City. After this important 
part of the ceremonies of the day had been concluded, the 
President, accompanied by the Committees and guests and 
preceded by a band of music, embarked on board the steam- 
boat Utica, which had been engaged to convey him to New 
York and which was beautifully decorated with flags and ban- 
ners. The boat proceeded down the bay, and as she passed 
the ship of the line, North Carolina, the yards of which were 
manned by the sailors, presenting a beautiful and imposing 
spectacle, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired in honor of 
the distinguished visiter. While the boat was on her route 
down the harbor, salutes were also fired from Bedlow’s Is- 
land, Governor's Island and the Battery. The view from the 
boat, as she passed upon her return, was truly splendid: the 
Battery was crowded with the military and citizens, the 
plumes of the former waving gaily with the wind and the of- 
ficers dashing impetuously to and fro in the discharge of the 
duties assigned to them; while so anxious were the citizens 
to obtain a view of the'scene, that the trees bent almost to 
the ground with the weight of those who had ascended them 
in their eagerness, and who continually, mingled their cheers 
with the hoarser roar of the artillery. The adjoining wharves, 
the windows and roofs of the neighboring houses, and every 
spot from which an advantageous sight could be obtained 
were crowded with spectators; and the surrounding vessels 
were handsomely dressed with flags of different nations. On 
again passing the North Carolina, the crew, from their sta- 
tions on the yards and rigging, gave three hearty cheers with 
great regularity and effect. The President with his escort 
were then landed at the Castle Garden, and conducted to the 
saloon, where he was welcomed by John W. Edmonds, Esq., 
on behalf of the Administration Reception Committee, in a 
speech of about fifteen minutes in length, to which the Presi- 
dent replied as fullows : 


GENTLEMEN: I am deeply and gratefully affected by this cordial 
soqeptipe on the part of my Democratic fellow-citizens of the City 
and County of New-York. Long, very long, the recipient of their ta- 
vor, and-thoroughly impressed with a conviction of their unva’ 4 
patriotism, I can never be insensible to their good opinion. It is, 
therefore, with the liveliest satisfaction that I learn from you that my 
official conduct as President of the United States has met the appro- 
bation of those in whose behalf you have addressed me. I estimate 
that approval the more highly from a belief that they have not over- 
rated either the difficulties of my position, or the importance of the 
subjects upon which it has been my duty to act. 

our observations upon an important question in regard to our do- 
mestic policy—that of an independent treasury—show a very mature 
and just consideration of the subject in all its bearings; tested by the 
principle which has been opposed to it—that of giving a temporary 
use of the public money, and a.consequent control over it, to private 
corporations irresponsible to the People—it may well be regarded as 
a question involving the nature, and, to rome extent, the existence of 
Republican institutions, as well as a consideration of the main pur- 
poses for whieh our Government was established; whether for the 
safety of the many or the aggrandizement of the few—whether or new 
to secure the greatest good to the greatest number, in our view the, 
only legitimate object of the iustitution of Government among men. 
It is, to my mind, certain, that under a system like ours, and ip eom-. 
munities like those which constitute the population of these States, 
the solution of a question embracing such considerations cannot long: 
remain in doubt. Private interest and individual efforts under mis~ 
taken impressions as to its tendency, may indeed obstruct and delay, 
but they cannot control its final adjustment. On the contrary,we can~ 
not be deceived in believing that the period is rapidly appreaching 
when those efforts will be discontinued—when personal considera- 
tions will unavoidably be merged in the ge currem of public 
sentiment, and when the common interest in this respect will Le placed, 
on its only true and svlid foundation by the adoption of the measure 
referred to with the approbation of the people. 

The views which you have taken of particular points im ovr For-~ 
eign relations, which recently presented a very faverable aspect, are 
conceived in the same just and enlightened spirit. The long coutest- 
ed question betwecn Great Britain and ourselves, in, nelation to the 
North-Eastern Boundary, there is reason to hope is ii a fair way for a 
speedy settlement, and the troubles on the Canadian Bordes, have, b 
am persuaded, passed their most dangerous crisis. 

‘o cultivate a spirit of liberal concession in our public relations, 
and, at the same time, to maintain with every pewer our nevional 
honor unimpaired, are properly regarded by you as trusts of the high- 
est nature. Experience has shown that these can be best d 
by invariably demarding jnstice ourselvcs, and as invariably p 
the same line of conduct toward others. A momentary 
of the latter and great duty by a small number of our citizons on the 
Northern Froutier, bad well nigh broke» up the relations of 
two great nations, and ex to irreparable injury the dearest in-~ 
terests of millions of people, impelled to the most amicable intercourse 
by the strong ties of reciprocal interests, a commen origiavend ogem- 
mon language. The injurious consequences ef a war them, 
not only to the particular interests of each, but te also of man-~ 
kind, could not well be exaggerated. It may, indeed, be safely af- 
firmed that there are not two other natious ia the world, a war be~ 
tween*whom would sever so many ties, or who are capable of inflict. 
ing upon each other such complicated and diversified evils Although 
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to disorder in that quarter, produced in the then state of pub- 
lie on the frontier, dissatisfaction even with persons ertertain- 
ing in respects the most correct views, did not disappoint me. 


, however, to the good sense and ultimate just feeling of my 

» 1 was that those unfavorable impressions 
e of short duration, and if I had even thought otherwise, I 
could not, I humbly hope, have been deterred from the performance 
of an obvious duty by personal considerations. All well-dis 
persons now see the matter in its true light; all feel that the obliga- 
tions which public law imposes on civilized nations, and of which 
Republican + eee ould be most rigidly observant, were for 
& moment lost sight of, and to that extent which, it persisted in, would 
have rendered war inevitable. It affords me pleasure to learn that 
the course taken was, in your opinion, the best that could under the 
circumstances of the moment have been pursued, and that the country 
has been saved from a great calamity by its adoption. The danger of 
a hostile collision from this source having; as I hope, passed eas the 
asperities of the moment in a A ye de; having been allayed, and 
an opportunity for cool reflection afforded, we may, I am sure, count 
with confidence ~~ a vigilant support, by our citizens, of those 
great principles of inte justice, the maintenance of which is 
aiike indispensable to the preservation of social order and the peace 
of the would: In doing s0, it does not follow that we are either to sur- 
render the right of opinion, to suppress a solicitude for the spread of 
free government, or to withhold our best wishes for the success of all 
who are in geod faith laboring for tHeir establishment. 

Allew me, gentlemen, ence more to thank yon for the highly grati- 
fying manner im which you have been pleased to welcome my return 
to my native State, after an absence of unusual duration, and to assure 
you that your kindness will be long remembered. 

The President accompanied by the Marshall of the day 
and his assistants and aids, then reviewed the troops as- 
sembled on parade, the number of whom was estimated at 
six thousand. After this ceremony was concluded, the pro- 
cession to escort the President to the City Hall was formed. 
The following was the order as designated by the Marshalls: 


The Military on duty. 
Bugies and Trumpets, mounted. 
The Marshal-in-Chief, Assistant is and Aids. 
President of the THE Mayor of the 
Convention. PRESIDENT. City. 
Chairman of Committee Board of | Chairman of Committee Board of 
Assistant Aldermen. Aldermen, 
Chairman Democratic Young Chairman Democratic General 
Men’s General Committee. | Committee. 
Joint Committee of the Common Council and Committee of 
Arrangements of the Convention. 

Members of the Convention, of the Democratic General Committee, 
and the Democratic Young Men’s General Committee, mounted. 
Invited Guests, including the Committee of Militia Officers. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 

Carriages provided by the Committee, containing Members of the 
Convention, Delegations, General Committees, other 
Committees, and Invited Guests. 

Band of Music. 

Military Officers off duty. 

Citizens mounted. 

The Veteran Corps of Artillery. 


So great was the crowd upon the Battery and in Broad- 
way, that the civic portion of the procession could not all 
form and fall into the line, according to the plan of arrange- 
ments; and the part that did form was nearly broken up by 
the great crowd, in the streets, of omnibuses and carts, which 
were continually driving into it. The procession proceeded 
along the designated route ;—the windows and roofs of the 
houses, fronting on the streets through which it passed, were 
filled to the utmost with citizens and the President was con- 
tinually greeted with cheers by the men and smiles and 
waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. On reaching the 
Park, the President was conducted into the City Hall, where 
he found the Common Council of the city in session to re- 
ceive him. He was here introduced by the Mayor, and wel- 
comed on the part of the Council by Thomas G. Talmage, 
Esq., the Chairman of the joint Committee of Arrangements, 
in a short speech to which the President briefly replied. 

While these ceremonies were taking place the civic por 
tion of the procession was dismissed, and the President at- 
tended by the entire Common Council, reviewed the’ military 
from the steps of the City Hall. The whole body marched 
through the wide avenue in front of the steps, having an ex- 
cellent opportunity to display the perfection which they 
have reached by their devotion to the study of military sci- 
ence. The long and fatiguing ceremonies of the day having 
been at last concluded, the President, as the shades of even- 
ing began to thicken, retired to the quarters which had been 
provided for him at Washington Hall. The reception accord- 
ed to him must have been in the highest degree satisfactory 
and agreeable to his feelings. 

On Wednesday, he was waited upon by the Chamber of 
Commerce in a body, several delegations and a great numn- 
ber of private citizens. 

Jacob B. Moore, Esq., formerly editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Statesman, has become one of the editors of the New 
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‘Counties, | Grason, Adm. Steele, Opp. 


Marytayp.—Hon. John T. H. Worthington has been 
nominated for reélection by an Adm. Convention in the Bal- 
timore County District. Should there be no other candidate 
of the same party in the field, Mr. W.’s success is beyond 
doubt. Hon. James A. Pearce has been nominated for re- 
election by the Opp. Convention in the Talbot District, and 
John Leeds Kerr was appointed District Delegate to the 
Harrisburg Presidential Convention. The contest in this 
District will be close. The following was the vote for Gov- 
ernor last fall and for President in 1836: 

Van Buren. Harrison. 
5OB.ccccescee 479 656 
SBS. ccccvccee 492 576 
GAL. wccceecee S17 637 
530. ceccesees 367 589 
Cecil ......-.1354 1251 ******.62.1092 1020 


Total. «20+. .3893 3603. 22000 00 002947 3478 


New-HampsuirE.—The State Convention of Whigs as- 
sembled at Concord on the 26th ult. and nominated Hon. 
Enos Stevens, of Charlestown, a Connecticut River farmer, 
now Counciller for the Cheshire District, as their candidate 
for Governor at the Election to be held in March next. Gen. 
Wilson, the candidate at the two last Elections, declined 
running the third heat. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Delegates to the Harrisburg Presidential Convention: 

Delegates at large.—Gen. James Wilson, of Keene; sub- 
stitute, Dr. Robert Lane, of Sutton. Gen. Joseph Low, of 
Concord; Substitute, Geo. W. Nesmith, Esq., of Franklin. 

Rockingham District.—Col. Joseph Cilley, of Notting- 
ham ; substitute, Mark W. Pierce, of Portsmouth. 

Stafford District.—Joel Eastman, of Conway ; substitute, 


Talbot eeeeeee 732 
Caroline...... 577 
Queen Ann’s.. 686 
Kent.....2... 544 








Allen Hackett, of Gilmanton. 

Hillsborough District.—Gen. Solomon M’ Neil ; substitute, 
Isaac Spaulding, of Nashua. 

Cheshire District.—Godfrey Stevens, Esq., of Claremont; 
substitute, Henry S. Tudor, of Walpole. 

Grafton and Coos District.—Joseph Bell, of Haverhill ;. 
substitute, A. G. Britton, of Oxford. 

The Adm. Convention met on the same day and nominated 
Hon. John Page, the present Governor, for reélection. 








The Presidency.—It will be seen by the following letter 
from Mr. Webster published in the Boston Atlas that he has 
withdrawn his name from the list of proposed candidates for 
this high office: 

To the People of Massachusetts : 

It is known that my name has been presented to the pub- 
lic, by a meeting of the Members of the Legislature of the 
State, as a candidate for the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States, at the ensuing election. As it has been expect- 
ed that a Convention would be holden in the autumn of 
this year, composed of Delegates from the several States, I 
have hitherto thought proper not to anticipate, in any way, 
the result of that Convention. But I am now out of the 
country, not to return, probably, much earlier than the pe- 
riod fixed for the meeting of the Convention, and do not 
know what events may occur in the mean time, which, if 
I were at home, might demand immediate attention from 
me. I desire, moreover, to act no part which may tend to 
prevent a cordial and effective umion among those whose 
object, I trust, is to maintain unimpaired the Constivution | 
of the Country, and to uphold all its great interests, by a 
wise, prudent and patriotic administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

These considerations have induced me to withdraw my 
name as a candidate for the office of President at the next 
election. 

London, June 12, 1839. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The Vice Presidency.—We find the following letter to 
the Editor of the Western Globe published in severai papers. 
The position in which Col. Johnson stands, in relation to a 
canvass for reélection to the office which he now holds, has 
been the source of much inquiry and discussion, and several 
distinguished citizens have been proposed as his successor 
under a supposition that he would decline being a candidate ; 
we have, therefore, deemed it advisable to republish his letter 
in order that our readers may judge for themselves whether 
such supposition is well founded or not. 


Wuite Sutpnur, Scott County, Ky., June 8, 1839. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your favor, in which you have 
requested to know whether I had expressed a wish to decline 
being a candidate for the office I now fill, and if not, whether 
I was willing to serve a second term if elected; at the same 
time giving it as your opinion that it was due to myself and 
particularly to my friends, that I should no longer remain 
silent, as some diversity of opinion existed as to my wishes 
and feelings in relation to the second canvass for the Vice 





eee 
.I have avoided the subject of your letters as much as I 
well could, and was im hopes that it would not have been con- 
sidered that I should take a different course. But 
letters which I have received from other friends, on the same 
subject as yours, have induced me to answer your favor. 

I have never authorized the declaration that I was unwil- 
ling to be the democratic candidate for a second term, if my 
fellow-citizens desired it. I have no reasons which did not 
éxist at my first nomination, why I should refuse the same 
station if reélected. I wish it, however, distinctly understood 
that I have always declared to all with whom I have conversed 
on this head, that I was not only willing but would most 
cheerfully retire if it should be ascertained that it was the 


wish of those who elected me that another person should be . 


selected to fill the place. 

In my opinion, the office of Vice President is one that 
should not be sought, and I do not think I have any right to 
be consulted, or should have any cause of complaint if another 
should be chosen. I had served my fellow-citizens of my na- 
tive State (Kentucky) for thirty years as a member of Con- 
gress, in one branch or the other, and I had retired from the 
arduous duties of public life. In this retirement I was called 
by the voice of the people to my present statipn. It wascon- 
ferred as a testimony of approbation for my public services, 
and my fidelity and political principles: so 1 considered when 
I accepted the office. Many distinguished individuals have 
been named as my successor. If it should appear that it is 
the wish of the political friends with whom I have always 
acted that any one of them should be selected as the candi< 
date, I shall manifest as much cheerfulness in retiring from, 
the service of the people as I have to serve them when they 
have requested it. 

With these sentiments, I shall leave the subject in the hands. 
of the people, from whom all my honors have come. 

Most respectfully, R. M. JOHNSON. 





Steamboat Accident.—As the steamboat Samsou was on 
her passage from Staten Island to this city on the afterncou 
of the 4th inst., being crowded with passengers, her upper or 
promenade deck gave way,.and fell upon these beneath. Two 
persons were instantly killed, and several others severely in~ 
jured. The consternation on board is said to have been inde- 
scribable. The passengers were so crowded that it was difs 
ficult for any one to move, and the rush was so great at the 
time of the accident as nearly toupset the boat. The steam~ 
boat Sun soon came along side, and towed the Samson up to 
the city. 


Accident on the Harlem Railroad.—On the morning of 
the 4th inst., as the cars were returning to this city, the en- 
gine ran off the track; and while in the act of replacing it on 
the rails, the chief engineer and his assistants, with several 
other persons, were instantly killed by the bursting of the 
boiler. About twenty others were scalded or wounded—three 
dangerously. 


B. W. Benson, Esq. Secretary of State, of Mississippi, 
died at Columbus, in that State, on the 11th instant, in the 
27th year of his age. 

Mr. Benson was a candidate for reélection on the Adm. 
ticket. His death is a great loss to the party to which he 
belonged as he was a very popular man. It will be remem- 
bered that two of the candidates on the Opp. ticket died a 


short time since. 








General Z. Taylor, U. S. A. has demanded an investiga» 
tion, by a Court of Inquiry, of the charges preferred against 
him at the late session of the Missouri Legislature. The de- 





mand has been complied with, and the Court will be convened 
at St. Louis this summer or in the fall. 

Mr. George Combe, the Phrenologist, is staying at Buf- 
falo. He has not been prevented from lecturing there by 
ill hea!th, as has been stated, but he wishes rest, after lectur- 
ing incessantly for nearly eight months. 

Hon. Richard Fletcher, member of Congress from the 
city of Boston has resigned his seat. The Hon Abbot Law- 
rence, formerly a member, is spoken of as his successor. 

Miles King has been re-elected Mayor of Norfolk. 


Wm. C. Gilman, Esq., was on Monday, June 24th, elect- 
ed Mayor of the city of Norwich, Conn. 

James C. Stickney, Esq., who has held the office of post- 
master at Lynn, Mass., for the last ten years, has resigned 
the same under an allegation that he is in favor of a rotation 
in the occuptation of public situations. 

F. G. Jewett, Esq. has been appointed District Attorney 
of Onondaga county, N. Y., in place of J. J. Briggs, Esq-» 








York Whig. 


Presidency, 





whose term had expired. 
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Hon. Henry Hubbard, U.S. Senator from New Hamp 
shire, is now on a‘visit to Wisconsin Territory. 


Charles M. Price of Hinds county, Basil C. Harley of 
Marshall, and Francis Leech of Lowndes, have been appoint- 
ed by the Governor Bank Commissioners of the State of 
Mississippi. 

The U.S. Ship North Carolina, Com. Ballard, arrived 
at this port on Saturday last from Rio Janeiro.. She has 
been absent three years, on the coasts of Peru, Chili and 
Brazil. 

Keokuck not Dead.—We learn from the Iowa Territory 
Gazette of June 8th, that young Black Hawk (Pe-nas-sa) in- 
flicted a dangerous, but not fatal wound on Keokuck. The 
Sacs and Foxes war party had returned to Des Moines, bring- 
ing with them eight scalps of the Omaha tribe from the Mis- 
souri, and several women and horses prisoners. It is said 
every one of the tribe was butchered. 

Hon. John Forsyth, U. S. Secretery of State, was lately in 
Kennebec, Maine, where the Governor and Council were in 
session. While in Portland, he had a conference with Gov. 
Fairfield, Mr. Williams, Gov. Kent, Col. Davis, and others, 
who met -him there on his invitation, when he submitted to 
them the proposition of the British Government. 





From Souta America.—Advices from Rio Grande to the 
10th May state that the ‘rebels’ had fortified a position at 
Itapoa, and done considerable injury to a steamer on board of 
which was the Minister of War, who fortunately escaped un- 
hurt. The ‘rebels’ were in large force before Porto-Alegre, 
and preparations were making by the Minister of War and 
the President to attack them. 





U.S. Sate Narcnez, Pensacoua, } 


June 11, 1839. 
To the Editors of The New-Yorker: 

GentLemen—The following is a list of the officers attached 
to this ship on the 11th of June, 1839:—Benjamin Page, 
Esq., Commander; James D. Knight, 1st Lieutenant; John 
M. Berrien, 2d do.; Alexander C. Maury, 3d do.; Stephen 
Decatur, 4th do. (acting;) James D. Johnston, Acting Mas- 
ter; George Blacknall, Surgeon; Sterrett Ramsey, Purser; 
John T. Mason, Assistant Surgeon; N. Collins, William L. 
Blanton, Van R. Morgan, Joel S. Kennard, J. W. A. Nichol- 
son, Charles S. Cooper, J. B. Creighton, and George B. Bis- 
sell, Midshipmen; E. S. Leedom, Purser’s Clerk; Van R. 
Hall, Boatswain; John D. Benthall, Acting Gunner; Thos. 
Whitman, Acting Sail-Maker. 

The Natchez will sail from here for New-York about the 
25th of this month, requiting extensive repairs, and the term 
of service of her crew being near its expiration. No impor- 
tant changes, however, will be made in her officers. The Le- 
vant, Vandalia, and Erie, went to sea a day or two since, 
the former for the Windward Islands, it is supposed, and the 
two latter fora cruise inthe Gulf of Mexico. Yours, &c. 





ILLINOIS AND THE WEST. 

The Editor of The New-Yorker who was the author of the 
remarks upon a former communication of our Illinois corres- 
pondent, which he thinks “impeach his veracity,” is now ab- 
sent from the city. We therefore, as he deems it an act of 
“justice to him,” publish his letter, merely prefixing the ed- 
itorial remarks upon his former one, which he wishes to re- 
ply to. The public will judge whether the remarks alluded 
to ought to have caused such a deal of troublesome uneasi- 
ness in the breast of our correspondent as these appear to 
have done. 

“We have published the above letter of our correspondent 
for the valuable information it contains, which we know to be 
an object of general interest; but we protest against so, much 
of it as reflects invidiously upon other sections than that in 
which the writer is located. We fully believe the Rock River 
country to be an excellent one—fertile, healthy, and well 
watered; but it is not the only good country in the world ; and 
those who are so fortunately located can afford to be generous 
to their neighbors. We hope nobody in Southern Lliinois or 
elsewhere will feel impelled to come out in answer to the 
foregoing ; we assure all who may feel aggrieved that the pub- 
lic will exercise due discrimination. (Ed. N. Yorker.” 


KrsHwavkEg, IIl., May 29, 1839. 
Mr. Ep1tor—I have received your paper of the 29th April, 
containing my last letter, with some editorial remarks; and 
the character of the latter, I confess, has met me with sur- 
prise; and inasmuch as they strongly impeach my veracity, 1 
cannot let them pass unnoticed. 





I have no disposition to enter into @ disputation which will 


take up your columns or my time, as you have a press at com- 
mand, and I have a press of bvsiness which commands me ; 
but the remarks in question appear to me to have been both 
unkind and uncalled-for. I have read the communication 
through carefully, and cannot find the passages which you say 
“ reflect invidiously on other sections than, that in which the 
writer is located.’”’ I find some wholesome truths, which the 
Eastern emigrant ought to know before he leaves for the 
adoption of a new home; but they are truths so well known 
to the intelligent portion ‘of our Southern brethren, that any 
one would be laughed at in the West to take them up as “ in- 
vidious reflections.”” Mr. Editor, I am located in but one 
place, and that not far from where my letter was dated; and 
the district of country which forms the subject of that com- 
munieatien is rather darger than could be covered by an In- 
dian’s blanket! It is the country watered by the Rock and 
Fox Rivers;—in a word, it covers more square miles than 
most of the New-England States; but it so happens that Lam 
located within that district as an obscure farmer, with no 
other property or interest. 

But, sir, I am well acquainted with the entire West, to 
many hundred miles west of the Mississippi; and from my 
own observations feel pretty well qualified to form a judge- 
ment of the different parts, as an individual; and in that I am 
in no ways wanting in “ generosity to my neighbors,” as you 
would seem to imply. But does generosity consist in flattery 
and false representations, or a sturdy and fearless adherence 
to truth? You say that you publish the letter “ for the valu- 
able information it contains,” and‘ then add remarks to dis- 
credit the ¢ruth of that information; which is the first protest 
I have ever had from my own publishers. You say, “‘ We 
fully believe the Rock River country to be an excellent one— 
fertile, healthy, and well-watered ; but it is not the only good 
country in the world; and those who are so fortunately lo- 
cated can afford to be generous to their neighbors. We hope 
nobody in Southern Illinois, or elsewhere, will feel impelled 
to come out in answer to the foregoing; we assure those who 
may feel aggrieved that the public will exercise due discri- 
mination.” [New Yorker, 27th April. : 

Mr. Editor, I was not, nor is there any thing in my letter 
to convey the idea that I was writing ‘‘ of the world,” but of 
some of the Western States of North America, and my com- 
parisons applied to them, and I would ask any body to point 
out a district, west of the Alleghanies and north of the Ohio, 
(in the States) of an equal extent of country, watered by the 
Rock and Fox River which compares in health and salubrity 
of climate; is as well watered and has advanced as fast, or 
in any like proportion, in population and all which constitutes 
the elements of civilization and refinement, for the last six or 
seven years as the one I wrote of. If it cannot be done, my 
veracity stands unimpeached. With reference to “ Southern 
Illinois,” which you seem to take into your special keeping, 
my interest is ten times as great in that portion as here, but 
that does not alter the fact, that the God of Nature has been 
more bountiful in scattering less the seeds of disease, among 
the inhabitants of the more rolling and elevated country of 
the north, than in that portion of the State where the streams 
are less rapid; and this is the first time I have heard this 
well-known fact controverted. The inhabitants, nor their 
historians, do not do it themselves—and if they did, people 
are too well informed to believe such statements. _ As well 
might a writer pretend that New Orleans is as healthy as 
New York, though I do not hold that the same difference ex- 
ists here. I read the papers of the South and Lower coun- 
tries, and what is their language? what was it last summer? 
Why, sir, I can refer to their files and find facts which are 
not less numerous, than universally known here, and which 





would controvert any writer who should attempt to publish 
that country as healthy as this. 

The difference is as well established in the public mind as | 
that our waters run to the Gulf of Mexico, and I do not feel | 
particularly complimented or ebliged by your begging the 
people of the South to forbear answering my letter. They 
have abler pens I am aware than mine, and theirs is a good | 
and as fertile a cuuntry as this, and a healthy one too—vast- 
ly more so than the sections farther South; and being nearly 
free from pulmonary complaints, [ think, on the whole, will 
compare with most ef the old States. But, Mr. Editor, it is 
not as salubrious as the country I described, nor as well fitted 
for the Northern Emigrant. 





i do*not ask you to endorse my letters or their opinions, 
let them stand for themselves; and if you think them as false 
as you have signified of the one alluded too, do not publish 
them, though [ assert that every word of that is true, without 
either exaggeration or embellishment. I trust you will in 
justice to me publish this entire. Yourstruly, G.W.L. 





Postage in England.—A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post writes from. Birmingham as follows: 

“You will see that our new Post Office plan is pretty well 
decided on; indeed, I am told that one of the covers has al- 
ready been seen in this neighborhood as a curiosity. These 
covers ate to be stamped and sold at one.penny each, and 
when not containing above a certain weight—I believe half 
an eunce—will go free to any part of the country. It is a 
grand scheme truly, and, it seems to me, its moral effect will 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Arrival of the Liverpool. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Independence, Capt. Nye, 
from Liverpool on the 25th May, and the steam packet Liv- 
erpool, Capt. Fayrer, have been received regular files of Lon- 
don papers from the 20th of May to the 12th of June, inclu- 
sive, and Liverpool papers to the 13th of June, the Liver- 
pool’s day of sailing. 

Thé Liverpool made her passage out in fourteen ond a half 
days. She left Liverpool on her return to this city at 12 
o’clock on the 13th of June, and passed the Battery at half 
past 11 o’clock on Sunday morning, making the passage in 
seventeen days. 

The intelligence, we are happy to say, is decidedly favorable, 
and coming as ‘it does in strong contrast with the news that 
was dreaded and expected, it may fairly be considered very 
good. It will be seen that there is a material advance in the 
price of Cotton, and the whole aspect of trade was certainly 
much better than was anticipated. 

The London statements exnbit a slight improvement in the 
money market. 

There was but little doing in American securities and prices 
have declined. 

Cotton.—The last Liverpool accounts show en improve- 
ment of about 4d. per lb. on the advices by the Great West- 
ern, The fact of a short crop was at length fully credited, 
and a great activity prevailed. 


EnGianp.—It seems to be understood that no changes in 
the cabinet will take place. Lord Melbourne ant his colleagues 
have determined to go on and try their fortunes. 

It is understood that the ballot is to be an open question ; 
that is, that no ministerial influence will be opposed to it, and 
that supporters of the ministry will not be expected to vote 
against it, merely as ministerial supporters. Lord John 
Russell has also declared his intention to introduce amend- 
ments in the system of registration, and other measures to 
carry out more effectually the spirit of the reform bill. 

The simultaneous meetings of the Chartists have proved 
very considerable failures—at least in comparison w+th the 
great things promised and expected from them. At Birming- 
ham the meeting was very thin—at Kersal Moor, where 500- 
000 were to be present, the number was less than 15,000— 
and so at other places. 

Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley has been returned from 
Edinburgh, to fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of Mr, 
Abercromby to the peerage. He is an avowed supporter of 
the ballot and of Lord Melbourne. 

The Queen Dowager of England (wife of the late William 
IV.) has returned from her fereign excursion, and has been 
most kindly received by the people. She is every where 
spoken of in terms of just praise for the benevolence of her 
acts and the high excellence of her personal character in all 
respects. 

Parliamentary Summary—May 7.—Both Houses met, 
pursuant to the order taken at the adjournment. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Brougham made inquiries relative to 
the outrageous conduct imputed to Col. Prince, of Upper 
Canada. He wished to know whether any steps had been 
taken to punish him; saying that he had disgraced the name 
of a British officer. Alluding to the justification of Col. 
Princes’s conduct by Sir George Arthur, Lord Brougham said 
that nothing but insanity could excuse it. The Marquis of 
Normanby said that disapprobation of Col. Prince’s conduct 
had been communicated to Sir George Arthur by her Majesty's 
government. Lord Brougham moved for a return of the pa- 
pers. Asa lawyer he had no hesitation in saying that Col. 
Prince was guilty of murder. Lord Normanby said he had 
no objection to produce the papers. 

In the House of Commons the first business taken up was 
the election of a Speaker. The Tory nominee was Mr. Goul- 
burn—the Whig Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The latter was elected 
by a majority of 18, the vote being, for Goulbura 299, for La- 
fevre 317. 


made his promised observations, in the hope of eliciting from 
ministers some information as to the line of policy they in- 
tended to pursue. He made a long and dolorous speech, de- 
claring that the country was on the verge of ruin, &c. &c., 
and affirmed that the time had arrived when it was necessary, 
in the name of the people, to demand some explanation. 

Lord Melbourne followed with a short speech,'which was 
very general and non-committal, but rather expressive of the 
intention of the ministers to pursue the same course they have 
hitherto. The following extract will show the spirit of it: 

‘* My opinions, upon most of those subjects of popular dis- 
cussion which now agitate the public mind, are perfectly well 
known. They were perfectly well known in 1835, just os they 
are at present. I will not declare or repeat them on the pre+ 
sent occasion; I will only eay, that all the measures of ‘refor- 
mation which I conceive to be really measures of reformation! 
Lam a warm and anxious friend of; but I am not prepared 
to adopt measures which are contrary to my feelings, con- 
trary to my opinions, and contrary to my conscience, for 
sake of gaining the support of others, and conciliating those 








be great. I only fear the faith of our faithless and fickle min- 
istry in carrying it out. 


who are opposed to me.” t 
Lord Brougham followed in a remarkable s » ir whieh 
the conduct of ministers was severely ridi He reviewed 


May 31.—In the House of Lords, the Earl of Winchelsea ~ 
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the speech of Lord Melbourne, and affirmed that the declara- 
tions made by him were so general that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or any other peer, could have made them with perfect 
consistency. The Duke of Wellington followed, and con- 
cluded with the following singular remarks: 

“ As he said before, he thought there was not sufficient 
reason to induce the ministry to resign office. He believed 
the real reason of their resignation was, that they felt shem- 
selves surrounded by too great difficulties in carrying on the 
government of the country. However, that was a matter for 
their own consideration. There was another es of the sub- 
ject to which he wished to advert. He had before been in 
the habit of giving advice to the noble Viscount, and he would 
now advise him to persevere in his intention and in nis course. 
Let him honestly perform his duty. Though he had failed in 
carrying out one measure, let him persevere in performing his 
duty, both in and out of Parliament, and trust to the good 
sense of Parliament and the country for support, and then he 

ight depend on it that Parliament would not counteract the 
honest discharge of his duty.” 

June 3.—In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham com- 
complained of the Sunday Observer—Lord Palmerston’s pa- 

r—and the was, first in saying that not a single peer 

left the House on Friday night who was not disgusted 
with his, Lord Brougham’s, speech, and secondly, in alleging 
that he had attacked the sovereign. His Lordship made no 
motion on the subject, his object being only to make a public 
denial of the latter charge. 

In the House of Commons a petition from 84 farmers and 
286 agricultural laborers was presented, for a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

Mr. French called the attention of government to the enor- 
mous rise and apprehended scarcity of provisions in Ireland, 
and Lord Morpeth said Government would take the matter 
into consideration. 

Lord John Russel brought forward his resolutions upon the 
state of the Canadas. He went at length into a statement of 
the condition of affairs in the two proviuces, corresponding 
with Lord Durham’s report, and arriving at the conclusion 
that the only prcticable measure of relicf was a legislative 
union. His lordship concluded by moving two resolutions— 
one affirming the principle of union—the other providing 
that matters shall remain as they are until 1842. Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Hume, Mr. C. Buller, and Mr. O’Connell opposed 
the measure. 


June 4.—In the House of Commons, Sir H. Fleetwood 
moved for leave to bring ina bill to extend the 10 pound 
qvulification of voters, so as to make it applicable in counties 
as well as inboroughs. Lost, 207 to 81. 

June 6.—In the House of Commons, Mr. O’Connell gave 
notice of a bill to enable Catholics to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor in Ireland. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that if he thought there was a chance of its succeeding, he 
would willingly introduce a measure to abolish the usury laws. 

June 10.—In the House of Lords, Lord Melbourne, in an- 
swer to a question from Lord Strangford, emphatically stated 
that the bill, of which notice was given by Mr. O’Connell in 
the other House, to enable Catholics to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor in Ireland, was not a government measure, and 
had not the approbation of ministers. A sharp, irregular de- 
bate ensued between Lords Brougham, Londonderry and Nor- 
manby, in which the latter “ assured the noble Marquis that 
he had no intention of assuming the reins of government,” in 
reply to an insinuation that Lord Normanby and Mr. O’Con- 
nell were intriguing to oust Lord Melbourne. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. McLean inquired whether 
any reward or promotion had been or would be given to 
Messrs. M’Cormack and Drew for their gallantry in destroy- 
ing the steamer Caroline. Lord John Russell said it had not 
been thought expedient to interfere in the matter, the subject 
being one that involved considerations of great delicacy. 

Lord Stanley gave notice that, on the 13th, he would take 
the sense of the House on Lord John Russell’s Canada reso- 
lutions. The debate on the Jamaica bill was then resumed. 
Battle was joined on the first clause, Sir E. Sugden moving 
to strike it out; but it was carried, 228 to 194. The bill was 
then passed through committee. 


France.—Paris was quiet. But few seem to think that 
the present Adminictration is the best possible, but there are 
few who do not admit that if an evil, it is a necessary one. 
The Chamber at any rate is obviously of this opinion, and 
seems anxious to manifest by all its ects, the heavy vengeance 
that ought to be dealt out upon such as by their intrigues at- 
tempt to throw the country into the perplexities from which it 
has just emerged. This feeling must be very strong, since 
Odillon Barrot, the venerable leader of the Opposition, is 
lending the Cabinet all the support he is able. 

M. Guizot 1s still absent from Paris, puttiug the finishing 
hand on an essay on Washington, which is shortly to appear. 
He is expected to return before the debate on the Credit, 
which the Ministry demanded on the first news of a rupture 
in the East. This is the only political question likely to be 
brought forward during the present. session. The Chamber 
is now occupied with the plan for a reduction of duties on 
Colonial Sugar. As there are many beet-root manufacturers 
in the Chamber, there is a strong opposition on this point. 
One of the late Ministers, Lacave Laplange, advocated in his 














bureau, the suppression of all the manufacturers of beet-root 
sugar, which he qualified as essentially injnrious to the country. 

The Moniteur mentions the existence of an armed associ- 
ation of ultra-legitimists, at Avignon, which had given Louis 
Philippe considerable uneasiness. Some papers had been 
seized in a house at Paris, which were expected to throw light 
on the Avignon conspiracy. 

The Chamber of Peers was to declare itself a Court of Jus- 
tice on the 18th, and to proceed to the trial of the prisoners, 
supposed to have taken part in the late emeuts in Paris. It 
was not expected that more than twenty individuals would 
be arraigned for:trial. Many of the persons arrested had 
been set at liberty. The official report of killed and wounded 
in the late insurrection is as follows: Dead—civilians, 59, 
military 15; total 74. _Wounded—civilians 61, military 36 ; 
total 97. : 


Hottanp anD Betcrom.—The ratifications of ‘the treaty 
of peace between these countries were exchanged in London 
on the 8th of June; and that every pendi:»9g quarrel has been 
finally adjusted. 


Spain.—The Madrid Gazette, of the 2d June, contains 2 
royal deeree for dissolving the Cortes, and likewise decrees 
for the removal of Baron de Meer and General Quiroga from 
the Captains-generalship of New Castile and Catalonia. 

Ripool, in Catalonia, was taken by the Carlists on the 27th 
of May. Onthe 29th the town was burnt to the ground and 
upwards of nine hundred persons perished in the flames. The 
most horrible cruelties were committed. The Catalonian cor- 
respondent of the France Meridionale of Toulouse confirms 
this account, and states the Carlists, who besieged the place, 
were 8000, and that the garrison was only from 400 to 500. 
The women contributed greatly to the defence of the place, 
which held out eight days, and was only taken after three as- 
saults. The Carlist General, Count D’Espagne, has publish- 
ed a dispatch with an account of the capture. He admits 
that “innocent victims fell,” but rejoices in witnessing the 
destruction of Ripool, ‘a nest of hornets, enemies of religion 
and royalty,” a manifestation of the “‘ sure justice of God.” 

A letter from Bayonne, of the 6th June, has the following : 
‘Since the occupation of Orduna, Espartero has not fired a 
shot. Heis fortifying with great care Orduna and Arceniega. 
A great fermentation was said to exist among the Carlist 
troops. Maroto was rapidly falling into disgrace with Don 
Carlos, and losing his influence also with the army. In Na- 
varre, several battalions had refused to obey his orders for 
marching to Durango. A report had reached Bayonne that 
a military insurrection had broken out three days before at 
Estella, during which cries of ‘Death to Maroto!’ were fre- 
quently uttered.” 

It was said that Count Milaflores had transmitted to the 
Spanish Government fresh proposals for a loan from Aguado, 
the Spanish Banker in Paris. General Valdez wus -o have 
sec out on the 4th instant to take the command in Zatalonis 
Don Juan Martin Carromolino had been appointed Min*:te: 
of the Interior. 

The approaching elections it was thought would result un- 
favorably to the Ministry, unless Espartero backed their 
their cause with another victory. 


MiscELLANEOvS.—Sir John Conroy ceases to hold an ap- 
pvintment in the household of the Dutchess of Kent. 

A hostile correspondence had taken place between Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Henry Grattan, but it ended in nothing 
of importance. 

Mr. Abercromby, the late Speaker, has been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Dunfermline. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was experienced in 
Bridgewater and its neighborhood on the 22d May. It occa- 
sioned great fright, but did no damage of consequence. 

Another lamentable accident has happened on the Danube. 
A letter from Vienna announces the loss of a sailing packet 
with 64 passengers on board, the greater part of whom: were 
dréwned, but the spot where this sad occurrence took place 
is not specified. 

Mr. Webster, of the U. S. Senate, with his lady and 
daughter, and their relation Mrs. Paige, have arrived in town, 
and taken apartments at the Brunswick-house Hotel, Hano- 
ver square. [ Morning Chronicle, June 8. 

Mr. Alcock, the Liberal candidate, has been elected mem- 
ber for Ludlow, in the place of Lord Clive, now Earl Powis. 

During the 29th and 30th of May, Liverpool was the scene 
of a series of tremendous riots between the shipwrights and 
the Irish Catholics. 

The venerable Earl of Powis died recently at his residence 
in Berkley square, in his 86th year, He was a Privy Coun- 
cilor, Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire, and Recorder of Sk: ews- 
bury and Ludlow. His eldest son, Viscount Clive, now Earl 
of Powis, by his elevation to the Peerage, vacates his seat fur 
Ludlow. The present Earl Powis is in his 55th year. 

It is stated in the Paris journals that the Duke de Nemours 
will be invited to ascend the throne of Denmark on the de- 
mise of the present king. ‘ The prince royal of Denmark,” 
say the papers, “ has forfeited his right to the succession by 
becoming a Catholic. The French prince will qualify by ab- 
juring that religion.” 

The Duke of St. Albans, Grand Falconer of England, and 


late husband of Mrs. Coutts, has been married to Miss 


Gubbins. 








The Worcestershire Herald states that Col. Prince, whose 
summary execution of four of the ‘ sympathizers’ with the 
Canadian mel contents has excited so much remark, was some 
few years since a practicing attorney at Cheltenham. 

The Thames Tunnel appears to be in a fair way of comple- 
tion, it is believed that the works will reach low water mark 
during the present summer. 

American Complement to Queen Vistoria.—The Presi- 
dent, &c., of Columbia College, New York, have agreed to 
place the gilded crown, which formerly aderned the cupola 
of the college previous to the Revolution, upon the figure 
head of the British Queen (steamer) expected at New York 
during the summer. This superbly made crown has remain- 
ed in their library since 1777. [English paper. 

The American Minister and Mrs. Stevenson have been 
passing a few days with Mrs. Marryatt, at her delightful villa, 
at Wimbledon. 

At Paris, a considerable failure has occurred, of Messrs. 
Outrequin & Jauge, the bankers to Don Carlos. 

The ‘Memorial of Rouen’ announces the failure of the 
house of M. C , at Havre, whose liabilities are ‘said to 
amount to between four and five million francs. The some 
journal states that M. D——, a stock-broker of Rouen, has 
absconded, leaving a deficit of 250,000 francs. 


A woman appeared before the Lord Mayor on the 9th of 
June, soliciting assistance in establishing her claims as the 
daughter of George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The London Times annonances the return of Mr. Jaudon to 
this country, and the breaking up of the United States Bank 
Agency. 

Mr. Southey was married to Miss Bowles, in the first week 
of June. . 

A Russian slave ship has been captured by one of the Bri- 
tish cruizers. 

A crazy man was arrested on the night of June 10th at- 
tempting to enter the palace. He vowed that his object was 
to kill the Queen, whom he loaded with abuse and execrations. 


The Buffalo store ship sailed from Portsmouth on the 4th, 
with detachments of the Coldstream Guards and other regi- 
ments for Canada; and on the 5th, the Athol sailed with a 
detachment of the 24th, for the same destination. 

The Countess de Lipona, ex-Queen of Naples, died on 
the 18th May, at Florence, aged 58 years. She died of the 
same disease that terminated the life of ber brother, the 
Emperor Napoleon, ard her father—cancer in the stomach. 
The two sons of the Countess de Lipona are in the United 
States. Last year the Freneh Chambers voted an annual 
income of 100 000f. to the Countess, as a compensation for 
certain claims of property which she had come to Paris to 
support. 

On the 13th May, died at Rome, in his 76th year, Cardinal 
Fesch, the maternal uncle of Napoleon, leaving behind 
him, besides his great wealth, the first collection cf pietures 
in Europe. 


Bank of England Notes.—Quarterly Average of tlie 


Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from 
the March 5th, 1839, to May 28th, 1839, both inclusive: 





LIABILITIES. RESOURCES. 
Circulation. ....+.... £18,214,000 | Securities ..... +++ -£23,543,"00 
Deposits ....esese00- 7,814,000 | Bullion....-.... eee. 5,119,000 








£ 46,028,000 £23,602,000 
We have before us another monthly return of the aver- 
age assets and liabilities of the Bank of England, for the 
twelve weeks ending on Tuesday. When compared with 
the last return, this shows a diminution of £904,000 in the 
stock of bullion; also of £136,000 in the circulation, and 
£293,000 1n the deposits ; but on the other hand an in- 
crease of £431,000 in the securities. 


Affairs of the East.—Four out of five squadrons of the 6th 
Regiment of the Cossacks of the Line had passod over to the 
Circassians with arms and baggage. The Czar has ordered 
that the commanding officers of all the Cossack regiments, 
without any exception, shall be replaced by officers from the 
north of Europe. 

Accounts had been received in London of the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities between Turkey and Egypt. The 
Turkish army, twenty thousand strong, crossed the Euphrates 
at Byr, and a battle is said to have taken place on the fron- 
tiers of Syria. 





Outrage at Barnston, L. C.—On Monday of last week, @ 
party of refugees, said to be from Vermont, stopped at 
house of Capt. Burroughs, at Barnston, and awoke him, de- 
monding his arms and ammunition—saying they had done 
the business up for Stanstead Plain, &c. Instead of com- 
plying, Capt. B. awoke his family, and several of them seiz- 
ing muskets, they sallied out, and found the house and barn 
had been set on tire, but no one was to be seen. The fire 
was soon extinguished, and while effecting this, they were 
fired on by the refugees. Capt. B. gave chase, and one of 
the party, named Sweetzer, was taken, and is in jail at Sher- 
brooke. From him it was learned that the party consisted 
of ten, among whom were R. S. Orne, H. Durgee, Dani 
and James McDuffee, a Mr. Ramsdell, of Compton, Thomas 
Ewen, and others. Durgee, a one-armed man, was said to 
be the ring-leader, and is an old offender, having been for- 





merly in prison for murder and horse-stealing. 
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InternaGonal Copyright Law-w-American in tts Objects.— 
From the mode of argumentation adopted by the partizans of 
@ cause; @h unbiassed observer can often judge, at a glance, 
of its merits or demerits. Where they strictly adhere to a 
calm and close examination of the subject, however annoying 
may be their errors, or their perverseness, still, we are ready 
to concede some portion of respect to the firmness and sin- 
cerity which they display. But when, on the other hand, 
they seize upon every artifice which sophistry can devise to 
conceal the true state of the question, or to divert the atten- 
tion to trivial or immaterial points, a degree of personal irri- 

¢ tation, scarcely blameable in the subject of it; becomes almost 


‘ *° of necessity involved in the controversy. 


There has been no discussion that (really deserving to be 


oe fairly and frankly considered) has been more overlaid and al- 


most stifled by extraneous matters, than the very subject be- 
fore us. Arguments that prove nothing—facts totally irrele- 
vant—and imputations upon motives, wholly at variance with 
the truth, have been so jumbled up with the subject, that a 
degree of intricacy and mystery has been made to envelop it, 
which has rendered its examination repulsive to all but the 
more resolute inquirers. 

The examination of these inconclusive arguments and the 
{investigation of these irrelevant truths, would scarcely be 
worth the time or the space they would occupy. We rather 
propose to dispose of the principal one of the many false im- 
putations that have been thrown out against the advocates of 
an International Copyright Law, and to show that the charge 
of this measure’s being an English one, and of the advocates 
of it being favorers of British influence, is wholly unfounded 
in fact. The object of thie misrepresentation is easily seen 
through. It has been adopted for no other or better purpose 
than to excite the prejudices and national antipathies of our 
people against @ measure which the most exclusive selfishness, 
on our part, should long ago have suggested to us. 

Could the origin of the proposed alteration in our Copyright 
Law be accurately determined, we would hazard not a little 
that this measure would be found to have originated with an 
American—an American, too, in more than the mere acci- 
dent of birth—claiming an alliance with our country by his 
education, his associations and his feelings ; acquainted with 
its true policy, and loving it with all the love and devotion of 
an honored and worthy son. The casual codperation of a 
few British authors, (a circumstance that has given occasion 
to the calumny,) instead of impairing the claims of the pro- 
jected reform, ought only to have strengthened them, by 
showing that the most profitable and politic conduct on our 
part, was yet compatible with a liberal and just consideration 
of the rights of others. 

But the cry is up, ‘It is an English measure,” and long 
and loud are the denunciations of “ British Influence.” A 
blind and insensate opposition is sought to be rajsed against 
this wise and just alteration of the Law. It rings through 
the ‘chapels * of our printers; it glares at us in capitals from 
the second page of some second-rate journal; and, worst of 
all, occupies a conspicuous niche in the labored structure of a 
Senatorial Report! This last, ‘ unkindest cut’ has proved a 
severe trial of our patience, and were it not for some portion 
of philosophy we still retain, might have extinguished both 
us and our article. : 

Yet, whatever was the origin of this measure, and whoever 
was its author—inquiries that it is unnecessary for us to en- 
ter upon just now—let us examine whether under our present 
Copyright Law ‘British Influence’ exerts not a far larger 
share of control than it could do under any modification of 
that Law which has yet been proposed. 

By the present arrangement, England exerts over us a vast 
influence. Our moral, commercial and political opinions are 
constantly affected, perhaps too often determined, by the pro- 
ductions of her press. A continued control is exercised over 
our notions, even in-matters of taste, by the deluge of prose 
and poetry which she is continually pouring in upon us a false 
and foreign standard of taste is established, and it has be- 
come (with a few honorable exceptions) unpopular at home 
to draw from those fresh and undefiled sources, which the no- 
ble institutions of our land, and the magnificent scenery of our 


¢ountry so abundantly afford. An American author, if he 
would become popular, must imitate the models with which 
England is continually supplying him: his illustrations, his 
scenery, his personages, please us the better as they are far- 
ther removed from home; while our admiration knows no 
limit if he can but associate them with the aristocracy of 
Englafid. We have become acquainted with all the hells, 
gin-shops and alleys ef London, while many of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful portions of our own country are all un- 
known save only to their inhabitants. England is too well 
aware of the immense influence which she possesses over us, 
to be desirous of destroying it. Her few writers who memo- 
rialized Congress were actuated by private and personal mo- 
tives—motives which, however honorable and natural, would 
never influence a sagacious and an ambitious British politi- 
cian. It was observed long ago by a distinguished French 
writer, (Malte Brun,) that “ though the political connection 
has ceased, the United States, in what regards literature, are 
nearly as much a province of Britain as Yorkshire or Ire- 
land. So long as British writers furnish the standard by 
which transatlantic works are tried, native American writers 
will not receive justice.” But this writer has not gone far 
enough. Had he lived among us, how often would he have 
seen us taking up the worn-out opinions of Britain, not only 
in matters purely literary, but in matters of infinitely more 
moment !—questions of national policy, whether relating to 
finance, police, or morals, often being determined with a blind 
relianceon British advice !—advice, too, either unsuitable from 
the difference of our relative situations, or dangerous from 
originating in interested or politic motives. That this is not 
mere declamation, observe the history of our country for the 
lest few years—years in which the trade of republication has 
advanced with gigantic strides. Hardly an institution, that 
the political or social.wants or whims of England has gene- 
rated, but has speedily found its counterpart here, where but 
too many have continued to infest us, until their unfitness has 
been proved by sad experience, and by the wasted energies 
and resources of those who introduced them. ~ Let then the 
imputation of * British Influence ’ test with those who would 
continue such a state of things, and not upon those who seek 
to free their country from a vassalage both detrimental and 
degrading, 

That this emancipation is in our power, there can be no 
doubt. The ties of kindred, the associations of business, the 
facility of intercourse, the identity of language and the exist- 
ence of a body of literature common to both countries, no 
doubt, will still retain their influence, and must ever connect 
us more closely with England, than with any other nation. 
But let our intercourse be that of equals. We ask. forsno 
condescension on her part; we offer no submission on ours. 
To establish such an intercourse, we must cease to suffer our- 
selves to be passively acted upon; we must refct in turn up 
on her. Thus both countries will be mutually benefited, 
while a spirit of nationality and self-respect will be diffused 
among our people. 

It will hardly be denied by our opponents, that the effect 
of a change in our Copyright Law, such as proposed in the 
Bill presented by Mr. Clay, would have the effect of ad- 
vancing the interest of American literature; that is, in other 
words, of enabling us to react upon the opinions of other 
countries, England included; to correct those errors which 
from their situation they are particularly exposed to; to 
modify by our own experience their conclusions ; and, in short, 
to exercise the full and legitimate influence which the litera- 
ture of a free, an active and intelligent people must ever ex- 
ert. But while this important concession is granted to us, 
we are met by an alledged injury to the industry and to the 
mechanical interest of the country. This injury, even did it 
exist elsewhere than in the imagination of its interested au- 
thors, ought not to weigh one moment against the, proposed 
change, productive as it would be of such important national 
advantages. But no such injury would occur. No injury to 
industry or the mechanical interest whatever, need be antici- 
pated ; nor could one capable mechgnic (should Mr. Clay’s 
Bill pass) of necessity be thrown out of employment. But 
were the case otherwise, is the moral, intellectual, and, to a 
certain extent, the political independence of a great people 





to go for nothing? Is it of no consequence, that we should 
have a body of fearless and intelligent writers, who may guard 


es 
our country from the consequences Which an implicit reliance 
upon foreign advice is likely to produce? Is it a slight thing, 
that we should have among us living examples of numbers of 
educated and gifted men, infusing through our population 
American feelings, and advocating the true interests of the 
country? We need not reply. If the reader be truly an 
American, and if no selfish motives have determined his opin- 
ion, we confidently anticipate his hearty codperation in a 
course which has too long been misrepresented to the public, 
and his determined advocacy of a measure fraught with such 
evident advantages to his country. 

We shall pursue this topic, with what vigor we may, in the 
hope of exerting some healthy degree of influence upon the 
public mind. The consideration of a question of such great 
national importance is never out ef time or out of place. 


Anthon’s Classical Series.—Greek Lessons. (Harper 
and Brothers. )—Close upon the heels of the admirable Latin 
Lessons, of which we took occasion to speak some short time 
ago, founded on the same plan—of illustrating nearly every 
rule, from the first and simplest to the most difficult and high- 
est, by clear and palpable examples—here comes the eighth 
of this admirable series—a series which, while reflecting the 
highest honor on the talents and erudition of its author, on 
the enterprise of its publishers, and on the city to which they 
both belong, is, as we firmly believe, pregnant with great re- 
sults to the cause of learning throughout the whole of our al- 
most boundless empire. It has been heretofore the reproach 
of the United States, that, while common learning has been 
generally diffused abroad, and more widely possessed by its 
citizens than by those of any other land excepting Prussia, 
high and polite scholarship has been rare, and, except in the 
Atlantic cities, almost unknown. The great cause of this, is 
no want of aptness or desire to learn, in the mass, but of men 
duly qualified to teach with the old style of school books, 
which need so much oral explanation that they require, ere 
they can be useful—men of a very high calibre to inculcate 
and expound their meanings. In a new country it is obvious 
that men of this kind must be rare; and that, even if more 
abundant than they can by any possibility be, their talents 
could be applied more profitably to themselves than by teech- 
ing at a paltry rate in the interior. The effect of this is, that 
ill-grounded men teach the classics; that they of course make 
ill-grounded and perfect scholars ; and that, as no i!l-grounded 
scholar can ever attain to ease or fluency, the classics are al- 
most entirely neglected after school-days are over. To such 
an extent is this true, that from the fact has arisen the heresy, 
daily more widely spreading, of denying the utility in toto of 
classic lore. To check this heresy Professor Anthon’s school- 
books will do more than all the schools now in America. 
Hereafter scholars will be well-grounded at the start; and if 
of things in general it be true that ‘a good beginning is half 
a completion,’ of nothing is it more true than of a classic edu- 
cation.—These Greek Lessons we are inclined to think the 
best of the series that has yet appeared. 








Harry Franco, a Tale of the Panic.—We take great 
blame to ourselves for having so long delayed to add our 
quota of praise to that which has been so freely awarded to 
this book by the newspaper press. ‘The truth is, that we 
were prejudiced against it, on account of the source from 
which it emanated. Mr. F. Saunders, the publisher, had 
won for himself considerable unhappy notoriety by his adver- 
tisement of a blackguard pamphlet, running over with 
the lowest and most lying abuse of gentlemen with whom he 
himself had the honor of some personal acquaintance, although 
the author liad not. We perceive that his announcements at 
the conclusion of the volumes before us commeace with a 
work by the author of the pamphlet alluded to. We hope 
that it will be of such a character as to sweeten in a mea- 
sure his friend’s inodorous reputation. If ‘ Tales of the Age” 
show talent, no one will be readier to announce it than our- 
selves. We have been repeatedly charged with allowing our 
critical opinions to be warped by personal feelings. The 
charge was never more unjustly made. It is our conscien- 
tious endeavor to speak of every work without bias; and when 
our prejudices are too potent, we say nothing. The latter 
course was chosen in the present instance ; but we have been 
induced to diverge from it by a gentlemanly note from its au- 





thor. We netertain not the remotest suspicions of whom it 
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may be; but we have read his novel, and, contrary to our an- 
ticipations, like it extremely. Itis full of talent, and written 
with remarkable clearness and force. The story consists of 
the adventures of a youth who came to this city to seek his 
fortune. The thread of the narrative is strong and bright, 
and holds its parts firmly and consistently together. Charac- 
ters are brought into bold relief; scenes are graphically de- 
scribed; and the conversations are managed with great skill 
and effect. Had we space we could cite chapter after 
chapter in proof of our dicta. But let the public read these 
volumes; they are vastly pleasant, never tedious, never silly. 
We dislike only twoincidents. These are the attempt at as- 
sassination on the part of the hero’s cousin—and ‘ the piercing 
shriek’ uttered by the hereine. Both are quite unnecessary, 
and may be omitted in a second edition; to which ‘ Harry 
Franco’ better deserves to arrive than two-thirds of the 
novels eagerly devoured by the public. 


Colman’s Monthly Miscellany.—So Messrs. Grenville 
Mellen and William Cutter, Editors, have chosen to desig- 
nate & magazine, the first number of which has been published 
by Mr. Samuel Colman. It is very much in the style of the 
defunct American Monthly ; but possesses less variety, and 
omits the Critical Notices, which used to be esteemed the 
most valuable portion of that unfortunate periodical. The 
present undertaking cannot be successful, unless the purses 
of the proprietors are sufficiently stout to sustain the heavy 
losses which must accrue for five or six years tocome. The 
American Monthly, at the time it assumed its unhappy ad- 
vocacy of a political party, was $5000 on the debit page ofits 
publisher’s books, and had just begun to make its own way 
and discharge its own expenses. But no sooner had it taken 
up the cause of the Whigs in right manly earnest, than the 
report of its daily losses was as terrible as that of a city vis- 
ited by the Asiatic cholera. It died, and had its apotheosis 
in the columns of this journal. May as happy a fate distin- 
guish the departure of this Monthly Miscellany! If good 
wishes, however, can keep it alive, it will surely exist to a 
green old age. It has our own fully and cordially. We es- 
teem the cliaracters and talents of its conductors, and truly 
respect that spirit of enterprise which has led them to the es- 
tablishment of a literary journal. The opening article of this 
number cannot be said to have been conceived in the best pos- 
sible taste—but the papers, as a whole, are creditable to the 
abilities of their writers. We are happy to see that the ser- 
vices of such pens as those of Mr. H. W. Herbert and Mr. 
Seba Smith have been engaged. No twv writers can differ 
more widely from each other than these ; but we hardly know 
of two others whom we would sooner have chosen as regular 
contributors to a magazine. We wish that Mr. Mellen would 
strive after more simplicity and less sublimity in his verses. 
He wrote some lines once to a bugle, which were as fine and 
musical as ‘the lengthened sweetness, long drawn out,’ of 
that noble instrument. when floating over the waters of a 
moonlit lake in the noun of a summer night. 








The Southern Literary Messenger.—If there ever was a 


- printed periodical worth the price that is asked for it, it is 


the Messenger. We have had such frequent occasion to 
commend it, that it would be pleasant to have an opportu- 
nity to find fault, by way of a change. But we seem to be 
more and more gratified with its contents as each successive 
number appears. Here is the one for July, overrunning with 
pleasant articles—there are fourteen original prose and eight 
poetical papers, a due proportion. The former, as usual, can 
claim much higher merit than the latter. 

We have seldom met with a more remarkable and curious 
paper than that styled ‘ Catalepsy.’ In exhibiting a wonder- 
ful phase and condition of the human mind, it is more in- 
credible than the wildest disclosures of Animal Magnetism. 
‘The facts which it relates are vouched for, however, by a 
cloud of witnesses of the most unimpeachable veracity, and 
extraordinary and incomprehensible as the details may appear, 
they are declared to be literally true. ‘The Lover’s Talis- 
man’ is a beautiful and affecting story, from the graceful pen 
of Mrs. Seba Smith. None of the readers of the Messen- 
ger will regret the publication of ‘ Judith Bensaddi,’ a tale of 


, Original, enthralling, poworful interest, and evidently the 


emanation of an accomplished genius. We are forbidden the 
space requisite to treat of the other papers as they deserve; 


but they will all bé found excellent. Indeed such is ourcon- 
fidence in the high taste and discrimination of Mr. White, 
that we are sure (unless, as in some instances, his good na- 
ture gets the mastery) never to see a mediocre paper in the 
pages of his work. 





April Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review.¢-Mrs. 
Lewer exhibits much judicious discrimination in the order of 
republishing the Foreign Periodicals after their arrival in this 
country. She keeps that to the last which will keep the best. 
Weare grateful for this number of the Foreign Quarterly. It 
is excellent. We hope that in case of the passage of the 
much-prayed-for International Copyright Law, she will be al- 
lowed to continue her enterprise; for nothing could be more 
unjust than any interference with a business, in the estab- 
lishing of which so much time, labor and money have been ex- 
pended. Mrs. Lewer has our most earnest hopes for her 
continued prosperity and success. Perseverance and assidu- 
ity such as hers deserve the highest recompense. 


The Tusculan Questions, in five books; translated by 
George Alexander Otis, Esq. (Boston: James B. Dow. 
1839. pp. 316.)—This is an exceedingly creditable work to 
the translater, and ‘got up’ in the thoroughly neat manner in 
which the Boston publishers are so expert. The work itself 
is one of the finest ethical treatises of antiquity, and perhaps | 
second only to the offices of the same author. It contains a 
full exposition of the prominent points of the Stoical Philoso- 
phy, (of which Cicero was so lucid an expesitor,) and the di- 
alogue is managed with a good deal of academic skill. This 
we believe to be the first translation of this work, and our be- 
lief is confirmed by the assertion of a classical friend. It is 
no small honor for an American to introduce the greatest of 
the Romans to his countrymen, for the first time. The same 
gentleman has had the pleasure of rendering the story of our 
Revolution from the pen of the liberal Botta. For the pres- 
ent translation he has received the ‘ cordial thanks’ of one of 
the first statesmen in America. Who would presume to add 


cated tothe Hon, John Quincy, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





The Tattler.—This is the title of a new evening paper, 
the prospectus of which has just appeared. It is to be rich 
in entertainment of all kinds, and has the original and novel 
recommendation of being published at nuon. Its editor, Mr. 
Rufus W. Griswold, is a young gentleman of the finest ca- 
pacities and of a correct and chastened taste. Every thing 
that is diverting and important may be looked for in his col- 
umns, and we are certain that they will be free from all thnt 
ministers to a depraved appetite. 





The Dispatch.—We have been intending for some time 
past to express our good opinion of this little morning paper. 
It is under the able charge of a Mr. H. H. Weld, a gentleman 
of large experience as an Editor. In this, his new enterprise, 


gives us great pleasure to record this merited success of his 
labors. 

I> We have before us the Knickerbocker for July, as well 
as the Ladies’ Companion—both issued punctually on the 
first. Good as they are, our notices must be deferred. We 
cannot but stop, however, to correct an erroneous impression, 
which must be entertained concerning the proprietors of the 
Knickerbocker by those who have seen an advertisement in 
the London journals, calculated to create the belief in Eng- 
land that Washington Irving is the Editor of the Magazine. 
It is advertised as “IRvine’s NEW work!” When we saw 
this, we felt assured that the honorable men who preside over 
the Knickerbocker would never have stooped to so low a 
piece of contemptible humbuggery. We are happy to state 
on their authority that no such announcement was ever au- 
thorised by them, and that they are unwilling to sanction it, 
even by being silent on the subject. ‘The Knickerbocker’ is 
so much better than any of the London Monthlies, that it is 
quite able, even with their competition, to rest solely on its 
intrinsic merits. , 








Another Steamboat gone.—The steamer South Alabama, 
Capt. Bickerstaff, struck a snag on her passage from Shreve- 
port to New Orleans, on the 18th ult., twelve miles above 
Grand Ecore, (Red River) and sunk to her boiler deck in two 





to such an eulogium? The work is very appropriately dedi- | 


he has won golden opinions from all serts of people, and it | 


Florida War.—We are not amongst those who are dis- 
posed to censure the Administration for impossibilities. It 
was said of the Falkland Islands, in the contest between Eng- 
land and Spain, that they were defended not by * walls, which 
by cannon might be battered down, but by storms of the land 
and vapors of the deep, by flames of calenture and blasts of 
pestilence.’ The remark is nearly literally true as regards 
Florida. If consummate bravery and skill, and incessant 
fatigue, could have insured victory, we should not have seen 
several gallant armies swept away; but what are all the fine 
qualities of an accomplished soldier when opposed to an enemy 
scattered, like so many purtridges, in morasses, covered with 
high grass, and inaccessible but to the accustomed foot of the 
wary savage? The heat of the summer months and the 
deadly miasma of a rich and undrained soil, rendering the 
occupation fatal to more northern constitutions, and the utter 
impossibility of driving the Indian from his fastnesses, have 
always presented obstacles which military enterprise could 
not overcome. [Leesburg Genius of Liberty. 


From Mexico.—A Mexican gentleman, just arrived in 
Charleston, on his way to Europe, gives it as his thorough 
conviction that before a year is over Santa Anna will have all 
Texas in his hands! He had better have them full of prickly 
pears, The same gentleman expresses a reasonable degree 
of assurance that the admirable working of the central form 
of government in Mexico will speedily lead to its adoption in 
the United States! [Charleston Mercury., 








The Slave War.—It is stated in the Baltimore Republican, 
on information received from a person just arrived from Africa, 
that thirty-one slaves have been captured, carried into Sierra * 
Leone and condemned during the present year. Several large 
establishments where slaves are bought and sold, particularly 
at the island of Boolama, have been broken up by the British 
cruisers. 





From Liberia.—By the arrival of the packet ship Saluda 
at Philadelphia, journals and letters from Cape Palmas as 
late as the 23d of April have been received. They represent 
the colony as in a most flourishing condition. There were 
several American vessels, chiefly from Salem, Mass., lying in 
the harbor of Cape Palmas at the time the Saluda sailed. 
The wife of Dr. Savage, one of the American missionaries, 
died of the African fever on the 18th of April. All the other 
missionaries are well. [Evening Post. 


Constitution for Florida.—The Tallahassee Star of the 
19th inst., states that the official returns from Alachua terri- 
tory are received, and that the Constitution is rejected by 
eleven votes. 





Connecticut Militia.—It appears from the annual report 

of the Adjutant General, Samuel L. Pitkin, Esq., that the 
| Militia of the State now number 29,976 men, viz: infantry, 
lincluding light infantry and rifle men, 26,857; horse artii- 
lery, 468; cavalry, 986; artillery, 1,656. Of the different 
armies belonging to the State, there are—muskets, 8,975; 
rifles, 687 ; pistols, 688; brass cannon, 20—the heaviest cali- 
bre 6 pounders; and iron cannon, 91—the heaviest calibre, 
12 pounders. (Hartford Courant. 


Southern Mail—Express Mails.—We are requested to 
state, for the information of those concerned, that an arrange- 
ment, by which the great mail is to be transported between 
New York and New Orleans in nine days, will take effect on 
the first of July. In consequence of this improvement, the 
Express Mails between Augusta, Ga., and Mobile, Ala., as 
well as the branch now in operation between Montgomery, 
Ala., and Nashville, Tenn., will cease to run on tkat day. 

[Washington Giobe. 





Another Steamboat Disaster.—By the Danube, arrived 
this morning, we have intelligence of another, not blowing up, 
| but going down, which was experienced by the steamboat 
Macfarland, at Walnut Point, about thirty miles above the 
town of Helena, on the 17th instant. The mishap was oc- 
casioned by the Danube coming in collision with the Macfaz- 
land, a few hours before day. The shock was so great as to 
|cause the Macfarland to sink in four or five minutes. The 
| cabin parted from the rest of tke hull. All her passengers 
jare said to have been saved, with the exception of a sick man 
and a boy. The cargo is supposed to have sunk with the 
part of the hull below the cabin floor. The Danube lost 28 
hours, whill stopping to pick up the passengers and their 
effects. LN. O. Courier, June 21. 

Steam Navigation.—From the following paragraph from 
the speech of the Lieut. Governor of New Foundland, there 
can be no doubt the British government is determined to 
establish a steam communication with her North American 
Colonies. 

“1 am commanded to bring under the consideration of the 
Legislature the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
establish a steam communication between the mother country 





and Nova Scotia, for the conveyance of the mails to and from 
the British North American possessions, with a view to ascer- 
tain in what degree New Foundland can contribute to, or be 
benefitted by such’ an arrangement. Transcripts of the cor- 





a She had a few bales of cotton en board. Nv lives 
ost. r 





respondence on this subject shall be sent down.” 
[Boston Atlas. 
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A Famity REAsON FOR GOING TO AMERICA.—*“ I am as- 
tonished to hear this news,” said Nicholas, ‘ Gcing to 
America! You had no such thing in contemplation when I 
was with you?” 

“No,” replied Crummles, “I hadn’t then. The fact is, 
that Mrs, Crummles—most extraordinary woman, Johnson” 
—here he broke off and whispered something in his ear. 

“Qh!” said Nicholas, smiling ; “ the prospect of an addi- 
tion to your.family? ” 

“« The seventh addition, Johnson,” returned Mr. Crummles, 
solemnly. ‘I thought such a child as the Phenomenon must 
have been a closer; -but it seems we are to have another. 
She is a very remarkable woman.” 

‘I congratulate you,”’ said Nicholas, “and I hope this may 
prove a phenomenon too.” 

“ Why, it ’s pretty sure to be something uncommon, I sup- 
pose,” rejoined Mr. Crummles. “ The talent of the other 
three is principally in combat and serious pantomime. I 
shoald like this one to have a turn for juvenile tragedy; IL 
understand they want something of that sort in America very 
much. However, we must take it as it comes. Perhaps it 
may have a genius for the tight-rope.”” 

An Earnest Actor.—* Timberry won’t be long,” said 
Mr. Crummles. “ He played the audience out to-night. He 
does a faithful black in the last piece, and it takes him a lit- 
tle longer to wash himself.” 

“‘ A very unpleasant line of character, I shuuld think?” 
said Nicholas. 

“No, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Crummles; “ it comes 
off easily enough, and there ’s only the face and neck. We 
had a first-tragedy man in our company once, who, when he 
played Othello, used to black himself all over. But that’s 
feeling a part,‘and going into it as if you meant it; it isn’t 
usual—more ’s the pity.” 

Tue ‘ Rutes,’—The ‘ Rules’ are a certain liberty adjoin- 
ing the prison, and comprising some dozen streets in which 
debtors who can raise money to pay large fees, from which 
their creditors do not derive any benefit, are permitted to re- 
side by the provisions of the same enlightened laws which 
leave the debtor who can raise no money to starve in jail, 
without the food, clothing, lodging, or warmth, which are pro- 
vided for felons convicted of the most atrocious crimes that 
can disgrace humanity. There are many pleasant fictions of 
the law in constant operation, but there is not one so pleasant 
or practically humorous as that which supposes every man to 
be of equal value in its impartial eye, and the benetits of all 
laws to be equally attainable by all men, without the smallest 
reference to the furniture of their pockets. 

Newman Noaés waltine ror Ratru NicKLEBY AND HIS 
Dinyer.—“ There go the three-quarters past!’’ muttered 
Newman Noggs, listening to the chimes of some neighboring 
church, “‘ and my dinner time ’s two. He does it on purpose. 
He makes a point of it. It ’s just like him.” 

It was in his own little den of an office and on the top of 
his official stool that Newman thus soliloquised ; and the so- 
liloquy referred, as Newman’s grumbling soliloquies usually 
did, to Ralph Nickleby. 

“*T don’t believe he ever had an appetite,” said Newman, 
except for pounds, shillings and pence, and with them he’s 
as greedy as a wolf. I should like to have him compelled to 
swallow one of every English coin. The penny would be an 


. awkward morsel—but the crown—ha! ha!” 


Hts good humer being in some degree restored by the vis- 


ion of Ralph Nickleby swallowing, perforce, a_five-shilling |) 


piece, Newman slowly brought forth from his desk one of 
those portable bottles, currently known as pocket-pistols, and 
shaking the same close to his ear, so as to produce a rippling 
sound very cool and pleasant to listen to, suffered his fea- 
tures to relax, and took a gurgling drink, which relaxed them 
still more. Replacing the cork, he smacked his hps twice or 
thrice with an air of great relish, and, the taste of the liquor 
having by this time evaporated, recurred to his grievances 
again. 

* Five minutes to three,” growled Newman, “ itean’t want 
more by this time; and I had my breakfast at eight o’clock, 
and sucka breakfast! and my right dinner time two! And I 
might have a nice little bit of hot reast meat spoiling at home 
all this time—how does he know I haven’: ? |‘ Don’t go till I 
come back ’—‘don’t go till I come back,’ day after day. 
What do you always go out at my dinner time for then—eh ? 
Don’t you know it’s nothing but aggravation—eh?” 

These words, though uttered in a very loud key, were ad- 
dressed to nothing butempty air. The recital of his wrongs, 
however, seemed to have the effect of making Newman 
Noggs desperate ; for he flattened his old hat upon his head, 
and drawing on the everlasting gloves, declared with great 
vehemence, that come what might, he would go to dinner that 
very minute. 

Carrying this resolution into immediate effect, he had ad- 
vanced as far as the passage, where the sound of the latch- 
key in the street door caused him to make a precipitate re- 
treat into his own officeagain. _ Last No. of Nicholas Nickleby. 


Strong Tea.—Two gentlemen, noted for their fondness of 
exaggeration, were discussing the fare at the different hotels. 
One observed that at lis hotel he had tea so strong it was 
necessary to confine it in an iron vessel. “At mine,” said 
the other, “it is made so weak it has not strength to run out 
of the tea-pot.” * 








Great Fire.—A fire broke out on Sunday last in a cooper’s 
| shop in Canal-st, near Elm, which rapidly communicated to 
the adjoining houses, and to the beautiful building of the 
‘Church of the Ascension,’ the interior of which was entirely 
consumed. The flames spread to a distillery in the rear of 
the cooper’s shop, and destroyed or injured all the buildings 
on the block between Canal and Howard-sts. The distillery 
was owned by Havens, Suydam & Co. Thirteen buildings 
destroyed. A large portion of the loss is covered by in- 
surance. [ Express. 

Another—On Monday morning a fire broke out at the 
north-east corner of Hudson and Spring-sts., and entirely de- 
stroyed a two-story frame building-owned by Mr. C. McIn- 
tyre, who occupied the lower part as a hardware store. The 
upper part was occupied by Mrs. Church, as a Tuscan and 
a hat manufactory. Several other buildings were in- 
jnred. 

Another.—Qn Monday night a fire broke out in @ range of 
two-story frame slaughter-houses and stables in Mott-st. be- 
tween Broome and Spring-sts., the whole of which, with the 
horses, sheep and hogs they contained, were consumed. 





Niles’ Register.—Sally Ann Niles, widow of the late Heze- 
kiah Niles, of Niles’ Register, has thirteen children, eight of 
whom are under twelve years of age. To enable her to main- 
tain them, she offers for sale a few full sets of Niles’ Register, 
from the commencement te volume 50 inclusive, with the 
supplements and general indexes all complete, comprising a 
period of 25 years, together with a number of sets including 
the second, third, and fourth series, from September 1317, 
to September, 1836, with sundry odd vol to plet 
the sets of those who may have been, or are now subscribers 
to the work. 











J. Fennimore Cooper.—The Grand Jury of Otsego County 
on the complaint of Mr. J. Fennimore Cooper, have indicted 
| James Watson Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer, of this 
city, Thurlow Weed of the Albany Evening Journal, and E. 
|P. Pellet of the Chenango Telegraph, far libelous language 
| published in their respective newspapers. Eve. Post. 
P. S.—The above is contradicted as to Mr. Weed. 


Fire at Mobile.—On Saturday morning, June 22, between 
the hours of two and three o'clock, a fire broke out in the four 
| story brick building on the corner of Front and St. Francis 
| streets, and before it could be arrested destroyed three stores. 
Two of the stores destroyed belonged to Messrs. Bartlett 
jand Waring, on which, with their stock, was an insurance of 
| 32,000, divided among three offices. The less of Messrs. B. 
| & W. will not be heavy. The other store was owned by John 

K. Collins, Esq. and was not insured; loss estimated at 
, $15,000 to $20,000. The fire was evidently the work of an 
incendiary. 








A Good Example.—The Boston Morning Post says: “ We 
respectfully decline re-publishing the official proceedings of 
the Middlesex Liberal Convention, because we find a viola- 
| tion of law therein unequivocally recommended. This, as*a 
|conductor of a pnblic press, we never will sanction. When 
we enlist in any cause, we intend to use all fair, legal, and 
honorable means to obtain its success; but never, so long as 
we are able to hold a pen, shall it blot a page with a single 
word encouraging a defiance of the legally constituted author- 
ity of the land.” 


L. E. Lawless, U. 8. Judge for the Missouri district, has 
resigned his office, to take effect on the Sth inst. 














THEATRICAL. 

The most noticeable event of this week is the debut of the greater than 
Van Amburgh, Mr. Carter, the Lion and Tiger Tamer, at the Bow- 
ery. The play in which he appears has been well written by Phil- 
lips, and the manager has ‘ got up’ the piece with his usual attention 
to stage effect. Carter’s performances are truly most wonderful.— 
Think of his drivifig a lion in harness over the stage, up declivities 
and across bridges, and struggling with a ‘ flexible tiger’ on the very 
verge of the stage—feats never attempted before! Truly, a most won- 
derful display of the superiority of moral over physical energy ! 

Atthe Park, nothing great has happened, excepting the leave-taking 
of the Taglionis for the present, and the purchase of the house for 
one night by Cooke, the new tragedian. A dead loss of his purchase 
money it proved. 

The National is closed. 

Niblo’s is now all the go, with Burton, Miss Monier and Miss Ayres 
in farces, and the Ravels iv pantomime, &c. 

Foreign Theatricals.—Madame Manuel Garcia, formerly Mademoi- 
selle Meyer, is said to be engaged at the Opera Conrique, at the rate 
of 70,000 francs per month. 

Macready is successful at Covent Garden. Miss Maywood and 
Charles Kean have been playing at the Haymarket, with Power.— 
Balfe, Templeton, and Miss Homer, were at the Surrey June 14. 

Madame Taglioni, (she who gave the namea reputation,) appeared 
at her Majesty’s Theatre on the 2d of June in La Bayadere. 

The proceeds of a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, for the widow 
and family of the late Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, the dramatist, real- 
ized about £400. 

Miss Braham, the eldest daughter of the veteran vocalist, has mar- 





ried Mr. Waldegrave, brother of the earl of the same name. 
Paganini still lives, and his health was daily improving. He has, 
however, lost his voice, and is prohibited from hearing music. 








fMacvied, 
ae 25, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Thomas R. Engleson to Jane 
eat! 


June 27, John C. Bibby to Maria Livingston, all of this city. 
Also, Thomas Morley to Julia McKenne. 
Also, G. N. Stebbins to Amelia C. Crane, 
June 30, John Taylor Laeage to Margaret Lloyd, both of and. 
July 1, Thomas 8. Cooper, of the firm of ‘ Isaac T. Storm Py to 
Eliza Windham. 
Also, W. A. Ayres, of Andover, I'l,, to Almira 8. Platt, of this city. 
July 2, Charles M. Nanry to Alice H. Murphy. 
At Pompton Plains, N. J., June 10, Palmer Sumner of New-York to 
Mary Roome of the former place. 
weeps June 20, Edmund Laffan of New-York, to Ann Maria 
sh, 
Kingston, Ulster Co., June 26, James C. re to Mary C. 7 
= n, June 27, Joseph J. Knapp, of Brookiyn, to Lydia F. 
rs) ton. 
Bath, Me., Charles C. Waldron to Mary E. A. C. Welch, 
Green River Hollow, N. Y, Willams, aged 97! to Polly Can- 
dle, aged 24. 





Died, 
June 27, James C. Jordan, of Saco, Me., aged 34, 
Als Abigail Toorbeck, th, widow of the iste William Rhodes, 
A oor ow C) of 
Leeds, Eugiand, 70. 
June 28, John Halll, 30. 
June 29, Robert Washington Steinfeldt, 31. 
June 30, Fanny, wife of Sampson Boiceau, of Switzerland. 32, 
Also, Elizabeth, wife of William Bleakly, 72. 
July 1, William Powers, 28. 
Also, Julia Ana, wife of James M. Cocheron. 
July 2, Eliza Hawxhurst, 50, 


A my of the late Joseph Baker, 75. 
At hasset, L. 1, June 23, of apoplexy, Capt. James Lane, of the 
steamboat Sua, 


Cape Palmas, Africa, Mrs, Savage, wife of Thomas 8. Savage, Epis- 
copal Missiovary. 
incinnati, June 25, Mary Annetta, wife of M. M. Carll, 

White Plains, Westchester Co., June 30, Mary, widow of Richard 
Hatfield, 79. 

Buenos Ayres, 8. A., March 20, John Benito Zimmermann, 17. 

San Augustine, Texas, Maj. John M. Hewrie, 25. 

Washington City, June 30, Joseph B. L. Hussler, printer, 22. 

Same place, June 27, Mrs, Winifred Gales, 78. 

Little Rock, June 27, Alexandor Starbuck, 49. 

Avon, June 14, Lucy EB. Hawley, 22. 

Middletown, June 18, Mrs. Emily Prior, 31. 

Chatham, May 25, Mrs. Susannah Trowbridge, 79. 

Barkhemsted, May 16, Eliza Gilbert, 34. 

Killingly, Conn., June 14, Elisha Atkins, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in that place, 88. 

Drowned, at Edisto Islane, by the upsetting of a boat, Edward Mi- 
kell, of that island. Two of Mr. M.’s sisters, a niece, and several oth- 
er relatives, were lost in the ill-fated Pulaski. 


———  s.0—._—__ 
HE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER.—The under- 
signed have become the New-York agents for this celebrated 
magazine. It is supported by the best talent of the South. The fol- 
lowing are the Contents of the July number, just received : 
L, Catalepsy ; 
Il. A Stray Loaf from a Bachelor’s Note Book ; 
I. Chri rshall’s Remembrancer—By 


Ma 
of Phi phia; 
IV. Aphorism by Heinse ; 
V. Education; 
VL. Victim of Love; 
VII. Letter from Malta ; 
VI. Tribute to the memory of L. E. L.; 
TX. Lectures on Phrenology by George Combe, Esq. ; 
X. The Lover’s Talisman—By Mrs. Seba Smith; 
XI. Judith Bensaddi—A Tale; 
XIL. Janney’s Poems; 
XI. Currente Calamosities—By J. F. Otis; 
XIV. Richelieu; 
XV. Sonnet—By Park Benjamin ; 
XVE To Miss : . 
Vil. The Origin of the Myrtle; 
XVILL. To Margaret; 
XIX. Versiculi; 
XX. A Remembrance; 
XXI. When will Love cease ? 
XX. To the Printers. 
7 Subscriptions received at the office of the New-Yorker, No. 1 
Ann-st. §5 a year, in advance. 
jul6 HORACE GREELEY & Co. 


MERICAN INSTITUTE.—At a regular meeting of the American 
lustitutc, the following gentlemen were appointed as the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Department ef Agriculture: . 
Charles Henry Hall, Nicholas Wyckoff, 
Jeremiah Jobnson, Charles F, Durant, 
Nicholas Cowenhoven, Thomas A. Emmet, 
Francis Price, William F. Phyfe, 
Samuel F. Halsey, John H. Coster, 
George Williams, Isanc Adriance. 
- CORRESPONDING bag my s, 
George F. Hopkins, lose itcom 
Adouiram Chandler, James Hamilton. 
T. B. Wakeman, Cor. Secretary, is ex officie Chairman. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


W. Duane, jr., 








E. T. Backhouse, L. Foote, 

E. D. Plimpton, 7 a, 

William P. Dissosway, J. D. Ward, 
Gurdon J. Leeds. 


The Managers of the Twelfth Annual Fair from the City of New- 
York have also been elected. As soon as the list of 
the Country is completed, it will be published. The Fair will 
Place in theearly part of October. There is every prospect of a 
splendid Exhibition. 
ype ALTERATIVE, or oni 

‘jpirituous Extract of Sarsaparilla, is prepured entirely w t 

saaneany, any form whatever, for chronic diseases or complaints of 
jong 8 pg. 


Add two table spoonfuls of this Spirituous Extract toe pint of sim- 


ple syrup, and you have a pint of *Frala ouwe Drag 





For sale by J.O. FAY, Agent, at 
Store, 193 Broadway, New-York. , _jul6 

UL J. PISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR 

No. 65 Wall-st. N. Y. Business in attended to with 

No.5 illiameburg 
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OUR EARLY DAYS. 


BALLAD—POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY T. MILLAR. 
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Sweet early days, we turn 
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The friends wonour youth-ful love, Are 
you; who 


friends de- part, May us on through flowe - ry ways, e miss the sun-shine - - the heart, That 
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SECOND VERSE. 
@h! what must be endured by those 
Whose hopes are blighted ere they bloom— 
Whe sce false friends becoming foes, 
Fast as life’s gladness fades to gloom ! 
More fendly to the blissful past, 
They turn, when present bliss decays 3 
And fading memory loses last, 
Her deep regret for early days. 
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